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Heart of Darkness: Idi “Big Daddy” Amin, Uganda’s 
“‘wierder than weird should be” dictator vowed to fight to 
the last man in his efforts to stem a Tanzanian invasion force 
that was reported to be within 60 miles of the Ugandan 
capital of Kampala. To. compound his miseries, rebels 
operating out of Kenya have attacked army bases and 
threaten to cut off vital supply routes in the south that lead to 
ports in Kenya. Amin remains in power only because of the 


loyalty of the army. 


Taking Care of Business Dept.: To no one’s great 
surprise, 99 per cent of the Soviet population went to the 
polls and voted the straight party ticket in a national 
-election. The Communists get out the vote so effectively by 
offering refreshments in the flower bedecked polling places, 
a trick that might be nice to use here (it’s a better iden than 
closing the bars on election day.) 


Brownie points: Jerry Brown continued his practice of 


~ appointing controversial characters to state offices. At the 


opening of her new movie, The China Syndrome, Jane 


- Fonda was asked by Brown to serve on the California Arts 


Council. The Arts Council last year distributed $2 million 


e 


Unsuccessful city council candidate Lowell T. Hunter” 


says he’s had it with Santa Cruz. He’s packing up his 
political bags and moving onto greener pastures. Next 
week, Hunter plans to make the trek to San Francisco to 
“take out the papers necessary to run for president.” 
.—B. Fury 


With reverberations of budget cuts ringing in our ears, it is 
sad to note that we are on the receiving end of a new line. It 
seems Pacific Telephone has not one, but two phone 
numbers for TIME, 767-8900 and POPCORN. At the 
tone, the time will be 10:56 and 30 seconds exactly in two 
different places. Sound phony? It’s not! Dial it yourself... if 
you get the time. 

City on a Hill keeps bringing you the scoops... 

—Cindy Milstein 


Legislation protecting students from arbitrary denial of 
off-campus housing faces a crucial test on the Assembly 


News onthe March 


in grants to support art and artists in the state. Another 
Brown appointee on the SouneH} is beat poet Gary Snyder, a 


. known anarchist. 


Doing the Tut in Reverse: Jimmy Carter left for the 
Mid-East this week to attempt his own version of shuttle 
diplomacy. The Israeli-Egyptian situation has deteriorated 
since last summer’s summit meeting, so Carter will be 
starting over in his attempt to patch up the differences 
between the two sides and get them to sign a peace pact. 


Come the Judgement Day: The new government of 
Iran stated that the Shah and his family will stand trial in 
absentia for: “crimes against the people.” It has been 
proposed that the trial be held in Tehran’s outdoor soccer 
stadium. Meanwhile criminals of a less spectacular-nature 
are being punished sternly. Convicted sodomizers are shot, 
while adulterers and drunks are merely flogged. 


Short Stuff: Ronald Reagan officially began his campaign for 
the White House, the wholesale price of coffee dropped 
another nickel, the mayor of San Francisco announced her 
engagement, the US cancer death rate continues to rise, and 
the Iranian situation has created a shoft supply of caviar. 

—by Carter Young 


du Jour 


floor today in Sacramento. 

Assembly bill 224, co-authored by Santa Cruz Assembly- 
man Henry Mello, was voted down by a single tally 38-37 
on the Assembly floor on Monday. Several ‘‘Aye”’ votes 
were not present at the time, however, and the bill has been 
granted reconsideration by the Assembly leadership. 

“I think we have the votes” Student Lobby Co-Director 
Bret Hewitt said after the session on Monday. “We can 
twist arms as well as the real estate people can, but we need 


‘ student support to do it.” 


AB 224 would prohibit landlords from denying studerits 
housing solely because they are students. A student who felt 
s/he had been discriminated against could sue the landlord 
in small claims court. The student would receive not less 
than $500 if the judge ruled in his/her favor. 

"Real estate groups including the California Association of 
Realtors, accounted by many the most powerful lobby in the 


' capital, have waged a furious campaign against the bill. 


—Ben Slay 


Supes repeal contribution limit 
Grease re-election tracks 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


In a move which caused an even broader schism between ~ 


the conservative and liberal factions on the board, county 
supervisors voted to repeal the county campaign finance 
ordinance at their March 6 meeting. 

The ordinance, which was instituted by a liberal majority. 
board in 1973, limits contributions from individuals to $100 
and to $500 from organizations. Now candidates will only 
be mandated to adhere to the state compaign contribution 
law which sets no ceiling on contributions but requires that 
donations over $50 be listed on campaign finance state- 


* ments. 


The repeal will now be placed on the board’s agenda for 
next week when final discussion and voting will take place. 
The repeal was initiated by Board Chairperson Dar 
Forbus. In a letter to the board, Forbus wrote that he had 


opposed the ordinance when it was first discussed in 1973 - 


because “‘it discriminated against people- who could have 
volunteers to work on political campaigns and those who are 
busy with their jobs ‘and businesses and only contribute 
money to a political campaign.” The letter went on to say 
that since the ordinance does not regulate the “number and 
types of volunteers” in a campaign that. the donation 


restrictions should not be more stringenj than those required 


ee oe ee 


- County court case in which a contribution limitation 


ordinance was ruled unconstitutional. However, the Santa 
Cruz County ordinance was taken to court when it was first 
passed and it was found to be constitutional. 

The meeting at which the repeal was made was one of the 
board’s most tumultuous to date. Insults and accusations 
flew back and forth with Supervisors Gary Patton and Chris 
Matthews siding against Supervisors Marilyn Liddicoat 


- and Pat Liberty. Liddicoat accused Patton of having ‘“‘an 


army of CETA and welfare workers to do your campaign- 
ing” while Matthews charged Liddicoat of representing the 
big money interests “that are ruining the county.” 

Liddicoat next accused Matthews of being bought out by 
a “Hollywood millionaire.”, This statement was made in 
reference to speculation that political activist Tom Hayden 
was an instrumental force in the appointment of Matthews 
to the board. Forbus tried to cool the fires by saying that he 
didn’t think “any member of the board can be bought and 
sold:’’ Liddicoat replied that she couldn’t, ‘“‘because I have 
more money than all of you put together.” 

In an interview the day after the meeting, Supervisor 
Patton expressed his dismay at the final decision. “This is.a 
very cynical maneuver,” he said. “A number of people 
across the county are upset about this.” Patton stated that 
he had tried to talk Chairperson Forbus out of bringing the 
issue to the board because it is “politically dumb,” but 
Forbus refused. “He said he was ‘doing it for Marilyn,’ ” 
Patton shrugged. “He’s always the gallant gentleman.” 


Le te i 2% 


Socialist-feminists top vote getters in city 


by Cathy Calfo 


For the first time since the Great Depression, two 
socialists have been elected to the Santa Cruz City Council. 
Mike Rotkin and Bruce Van Allen, both of whom identify 
themselves as “‘socialist feminists” garnered most votes in 
the crowded field. UCSC lecturer Rotkin was the top vote 
getter with 5,707 votes and community activist, Bruce Van 
Allen, followed with 5,624. Incumbents Joe Ghio and John 
Mahaney were both re-elected to the council, receiving 
5,407 and 5,208 votes respectively. Rotkin commented that 
his and Van Allen’s victory “‘shows that the people of Santa 
Cruz are willing to look past labels and vote on what the 
issues really are.”’ 

Ghio disagreed saying that the voters were confused by 
the large number of candidates. He maintained that “people 
are not that issue oriented.” 

Van Allen pointed to his and Rotkin’s victory as an 
important step in the national development of a progressive 
movement. ““The meaning of the victory,” he said, ‘‘is the 
perspective that we will be able to bring to local political 
issues. Regular people, working. people, retired people, 
should be in charge, not special interest groups and land 
developers. Mike and I will play a major role in exposing 
that.” : 

John Mahaney observed that the community is very 
much “polarized.” He said, ‘If we all want to live here we 
have to sit down and start working with each other. It should 
have happened a long time ago.” 

The passage of Measure O, and the strong preference 
voters.showed for a low 1.4% growth rate in the city, indicate 


CITY & CAMPUS 
ELECTION RESULTS 


Citywide Campus 
ROTKIN 5,707 1,334 
VAN ALLEN . 5,624 1,291 
GHIO. 5,407 27 
MAHANEY 5,208 36 
Gray 4,637 1,043 
Bockman 4,284 951 
‘Santee 4,123 
Reed 3,696 
Melville 2,467 
Darrow 2,244 
Calmes 1,911 
Barrett 1,194 
Marinello _ 1,041 
Gregg 732 
Schwartz 474 
Hunter 458 
Cole 376 
Nordquist 303 
Fontaine 216 


Measure B (City manager removal) 


Citywide % Campus % 
yes . 5,299 46 928 80 
NO 6,259 54 234 46 


Measure N (Rent control) 


Citywide % Campus 
yes 6,193 46 1,334 
NO 7,143 54 187 


Measure O (Greenbelt) 


Citywide % Campus 
YES 7,406 56 1,460 
no 5,724 44 . 61 


Measure P (Growth rate advisory) 


Citywide % Campus 
LOW 7,152 61 1,125 
moderate 2,368 20 147 
high . 2,285 19 19 


Photos from left to right: Rotkin, Van Allen, Ghio, and Mahaney. 


an overwhelmingly popular low growth sentiment. Measure 
O requires the preservation of “Greenbelt” lands; including 
Pogonip, which surround the city. It sets a limited growth 
rate of 1.4% and requires that at least 14 percent of all new 
housing constructed within the city limits be priced for low 
and moderate income people. On growth advisory Measure 
P, 61 percent of the voters showed a preference for the low 
growth rate. (1.4), 20 percent, the moderate (1.7), and 19 
percent, the high (2.2). Precincts of all income levels 
favored the low.growth option. Measure O was favored by 
56 percent of the voters. 


Van Allen, who supported O, observes that the council 
has “inherited the role of implementing it. Environmental 
concerns are often elitist. We have to make the connection 
betweeen environmental and social concerns when imple- 
menting the measure.”’ 

Measure N, the rent stabilization initiative was defeated 
in the city for a second time. The defeat may be attributed to 
low voter turnout in neighborhoods where Measure N 
passed by the largest margins. 


Voter turnout city-wide was 52.8 percent, but in the low- 


income Boardwalk area only 42 percent of the registered . 


voters cast their ballots. Measure N passed in the Board- 
walk princinct with 208 yes votes and 160 no. In downtown 
precincts the measure was favored by an even more 


Student vote decisive for | 
Rotkin, Van Allen, Measure O 


If UCSC didn’t exist, it’s doubtful that Mike Rotkin and 
Bruce Van Allen would have been elected to the city 
council. 

Had they received no votes at the four on-campus 
precincts, they still would have won election by a narrow 
plurality. But since half the student population lives off 
campus, and most of them presumably vote off campus, 
students voting in other parts of the city probably provided 
Rotkin and Van Allen with the margin of victory. 

Rotkin placed first at all four UCSC precincts, followed 
by Van Allen, Fred Gray and Dave Bockman. Those four 
candidates received 82 percent of all votes cast on campus, 
compared to 40 percent in the city as a whole. 

Nearly 1,600 of 3,000 registered voters on campus went 
to the polls, giving UCSC a voter turnout of 51.4 percent, 
20 percentage points higher than the campus turnout in the 
last city council election. The turnout in the rest of the city 
was 53 percent. , 

Richard Barrett placed fifth on campus, followed by Lou 


‘ sive list of people who signed the ballot argument against 
- it.” The list included five former mayors of Santa Cruz. 


Schwartz, Joe Calmes and Ben Gregg. The other candi-° 
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significant margin. The combined vote of three precincts in 
this area was 815 yes and 349 no, but.the average voter 
turnout there was only 46.8 percent. Former Supervisor 
Phil Baldwin said he feared that the passage of O without 
ent control would change the demographies of the city by 
forcing poor people into lower rent areas. 

Mike Rotkin commented on Measure N’s failure, “No on 
N people used a lot of scare tactics. Maybe it’s possible for 
an ordinance to be pushed through by the council. Mahaney 
tried once before. Let’s see if he wag serious. I'll vote for it 
now.” 

City Charter Measure B, which would have changed the 
required number of votes to remove the city manager from 5 
out of 7 to 4 out of 7, was also defeated. Joe Ghio, who had 
supported the measure, attributed its defeat to the “impres- 


Other Charter revisions, excepting Measure C, were 
adopted easily. Measure C would have granted the council 
to eliminate obsolete boards and commissions and to create 
new boards and commission by ordinance. 

Just over 51 percent of the registered voters on campus 
turned out to vote. Students cast their votes overwhelmingly 
for Rotkin, Van Allen, Gray, and Bockman. 88 percent o} 
the students voted yes on Measure N and 96 percent voted 
yes on O. a 


dates received less than 100 campus votes. Schwartz, 
regarded by some as an off-the-wall candidate, got one 
quarter of his entire vote from the UCSC precincts. 

Students also voted overwhelmingly for Measure O, the 
greenbelt initiative, giving it 96 percent approval. Once 
again, the student vote, both on and off campus, probably 
accounted for O’s victory. 

Nearly 88 percent of student voters favored Measure N, 
the rent control initiative. That figue is two percentage 
points higher than the cmapus vote for rent control in-last 
November’s election. The on-campus smear campaign 
against this newspaper and Measure N apparently had little 
effect on campus voters. 

Eight percent of campus voters favored keeping sexist 
language in the city charter. 

Cowell-Stevenson had the highest voter turnout on 
campus (59.5%), followed by College V-Student. Apts. 
(54.6%), Kresge-Oakes (54.49%) and Crown-Merrill 


(40.5%). —David Arenson 
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by Mark Epstein 


Last Tuesday, Feb. 27, approximately 40 United Farm 
Workers (UFW) members raised the red and black Huelga, 


- or strike flags, and picketed the broccoli fields of J.J. 


Crosetti in Watsonville. The next day, 12 strikebreakers 
were brought in to harvest the broccoli. The striking workers 
stood on one side of the railroad tracks; J.J. Corsetti, Jr.— 
with clenched fists—and his fields stood between the 
strikers and the Filipino crew. ‘Crosetti shouted at the 
‘strikers to stay on their side of the tracks and off his 
property. Jose Renterria, UF W organizer in Watsonville, 
crossed the tracks to talk with Crosetti. Renterria had cut 
lettuce for Crosetti for seven years before joining the UFW 
after the 1970 strike. As Renterria. spoke with Crosetti, the 
strikers circled around the two, and, in half-English, half- 
Spanish explained the strike to the workers. The strikers 
quickly left’ Crosetti’s property, and within minutes were 
followed by the strikebreakers. 

' The “picketing in .Watsonville represented a further 
extension of the strike begun in mid-January by the UFW 
against 11 growers in the Imperial and Salinas Valleys, and 
in Arizona. Since*that time, one striker has been killed, 
1,000 strikers have squared off against police, the Imperial 
County Sheriff has asked Governor Brown to request the 
National Guard, and the UFW has called for an inter- 
national boycott of Chiquita Bananas. 


Issues of the Strike 


The strike stems from the growers’ refusal to consider the 


"package submitted by the UFW. During December and 


January, in preparation for master contract negotiations 
with 40 companies, the UFW gathered profiles of the 
lettuce, cauliflower, broccoli, and carrot industries. Using 
these studies ofindustry productivity and profitability, they 
submitted a package raising the present minimum wage of 
$3.70 to $5.25, with the i increase spread over a three-year 
period. 

The UFW also asked for increases in the ‘pension and 


“medical plans. The growers refused to consider the wage 


package. They said they could not go above President 
Carter’s wage increase guidelines, and offered 7 percent a 
year, for three years. Within a week, close to 4,000 workers 
were on strike against 11 of the 28 lettuce companies, as the 
lettuce ripened in the Imperial Valley. 


The strike has been plagued by violence, absent from 
farm labor strife for over five years. On Feb. 10, Rufino 
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AUC. ‘Extension Field Course in the Desert... 
Natural titisiory of CALIFORNIA’S COLORADO AND MOJAVE DESERTS 


4 Days and Nights of Study and Camping with UCD associate professor Wes Weathers, and Jan Zabriskie 
of the Boyd Deep Canyon Desert Research Center. Focus on identification and ecological relationships of 
plants and animals. March 24-28. Fee: $50 for 2 quarter units Extension credit (includes campsite permit). 


River Rafting in Alaska, Canoeing in Canada, Natural History in the Trinity Alps, Kayaking the Rogue River 
.-all are some of the courses offeréd this spring and summer by U.C. Davis Extension. For a free Wilderness 


Connie Fee, University Extension, U.C. Davis, Davis, CA 95616 
telephone (916) 752-0880, ATSS 8-477-0880 
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Contreras, a striker, was shot and killed. Two days later, a 
general work stoppage by an estimated-4,000 workers 
halted all agricultural activity in the Imperial Valley. 
The next day, six to seven thousand farmworkers and 
their supporters, including Governor Brown, gathered at the 
funeral. At the funeral, UFW leader Cesar Chavez vowed 
to continue the strike until victory, urging-the workers to 
stay strong and united across the state. Since the shooting, 
strikers and police have stood off a number of times, and the 
Sheriff eventually requested the National Guard. The 
Guard has not been called yet, but Governor Brown has 
sent as many as 200 California Highway Patrol officers. 


Chiquita Banana Boycott 


In early February, the UFW began separate negotia- 
tions with Sun Harvest, a subsidiary of United Brands, 
which also owns Chiquita bananas. When negotiations 
broke off with Sun Harvest last week, Chavez called for an 
international boycott of Chiquita bananas. 

A Sun Harvest spokesperson doubted the chances for a 
successful boycott of Chiquita. He questioned whether the 
UFW could still conduct a boycott, and. said the AFL-CIO 
headquarters would probably not support the union’s 
“exorbitant demands.” 

When questioned about this, AFL-CIO spokesperson 
Alan Zack replied, ““The Sun Harvest statement is absolute 
bull. We have not received the specific details about the 
boycott from Cesar, but we certainly aren’t going to side 
with the growers on this.” 


The lettuce harvest involves the highest cash value of any 
crop in California. According to the Grower Shipper 
Vegetable Association, the struck growers have thus far lost 
close to $10 million in unharvested lettuce. However, an 
Imperial Valley agricultural commissioner estimated this 
year’s crop value would still exceed last year’s $76 million. 
The ¢éompanies involved are some of the largest in agri- 
culture, and will be able to handle the losses in the long run. 


UFW Prepares For Long Fight 


Although optimistic, the UFW is digging in for a long. 


fight. Chavez has vowed that the workers, receiving $25 a 
week strike benefits, will hold out as long as possible. And in 
spite of having only 3 staff members, the Reverend Chris 
Hartmire has been sending a 20 foot truckload of food and 
clothing from the strike distribution center in Los Angeles. 

UFW staff in Watsonville are very pleased with the strike 
thus far. Stephen Matchett said, “We are finding strong 
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UFW strike spreads to Watsonville 


support for the strike at every ranch in the area where we 
have contracts, where we are-negotiating contracts, and 
where the workers are not UFW. All of them—even the 
cannery workers—realize that we all share the same 
destiny; if the UFW wins, they will gain too.” Renterria 


spoke of the lack of success growers are having attracting 
strikebreakers. ‘‘Only those who are fresh from Mexico and 
don’t understand yet, and supervisors’ and growers’ sons, 
will cross the lines. Anybody else, when we telt him we are 
on strike, refuses to cross. They know from the last fifteen 
years that our success means it will be better for all 
workers.” 


Machine Harvesting on the Way? 


This strike also raises the important question of when 
mechanization will occur in the lettuce harvest. Growers 
have preferred to go with the existing labor system, though 
at least two prototype machines have been developed and 
tested in the last few years. Use of the machines during the 
strike would probably constitute bad faith bargaining; but 
after the strike, time could be short before the machines 


dominate the fields. 


At this time, the only lettuce activity in Watsonville and 
Salinas is thinning. Crosetti generally does not harvest until 
April, when he employs 300 to 400 lettuce workers. In 
Salinas, thousands of workers are employed in the harvest, 
who will be idle if the strike continues. Many of the same 
workers in Imperial follow the harvest to Salinas; also, most 
of the larger companies have fields in both places. The strike 
has also spread to Arizona. 

Last week, outside of direct negotiations, the growers 
offered an increase of eleven percent in the first year, to 
$4.12; four percent the second year; and six percent the 
third year; for a total of 21 percent over 3 years, or 7 percent 


- a year. It was rejected by the union. The union has come 


down five cents from its initial proposal, to $5.20 per hour 
for the three-year contract. 

Last Sunday, 3000 workers from Watsonville, Hollister, 
Gilroy, and Salinas held a rally in Salinas, after marches in 
their respective towns. A genera! work stoppage and a mass 
rally in Salinas with Cesar Chavez are planned for Wednes- 
day, March 7. Both sides are preparing for a long struggle; 
with some of the most powerful agribusiness corporations 
in the world on one side, and 4,500-5,000 farmerworkers 
and their supporters on the picketlines on the other, waging 
one of the most important strikes in American farm labor 
history. 
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The draft is coming : 
Put down your books, pick up a gun... 


by Randlett Lawrence 


“Protection of oil flow from the Middle East is 
clearly part of our vital interests...In protecting 
those interests, we’ll take any action that’s appropri- 
ate, including the use of military force.” 

US Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
February 25, 1979. 


“I’m not out to raid the youth of the nation and 
put them in uniform for a long period of time...We 
must impress upon them-that we’re talking about a 
service to the country: the front line of our defense, 


our security.” 3 
Senator John Stennis 


“Do you want to die in the ‘deserts of Saudi 
Arabia for Exxon?” 
Tom Hayden, February 28, 1979. 


For the first time since the end of the Vietnam War, the 
United States Government is publicly considering military 
intervention overseas. Not-so-coincidentally, President 
Carter has budgeted additional funds to expand the Selective 


Service “field structure,” and Congress is moving rapidly 


toward reinstituting the draft. 

No less than six separate bills concerning registration and 
conscription are now pending in Congress. The mildest 
among them would ammend the Privacy Act to allow the 
Defense Department access to school and gqvernment files 
for the purposes of registration. The most exreme bill would 
immediately press thousands of otherwise unwilling young 
men into military service. 

The prospects for passing some draft related law this year 
were enhanced by the military’s failure to meet its recruitment 
goals in the last quarter of 1978. But they became a 
likelihood only after the unexpected Iranian revolution. — 

Beyond its immediate effect on oil supplies and prices, the 
Iranian upheaval spread fear in America’s ruling circles that 
the nation’s Middle Eastern main-line is in jeopardy. The 
recent souging of relations between the United States and its 
No. | supplier of oil, Saudi Arabia, has transformed that 
fear into near hysteria. 


Anxious to avoid a Shah-like fate, the Saudi monarchy is 
separating itself from the United States and courting such 
radical anti-American neighbors as Iraq. The Saudis are 
also being forced to reexamine their relationship with the 
Soviet Union, which has recently gained. influence in 


. Ethiopia, Afghanistan and South Yemen. 


All this has led the Carter administration to introduce 
contingency gas rationing plans and to broach the subject of 
war. On February 25, before CBS’s “Face the Nation,” 
and NBC’s “Meet the Press,” Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown and Energy Secretary James Schlesinger made 
almost identical statements about the possibility of armed 
American intervention in the Middle East. 

“The United States has vital interests in the Persian 
Gulf,” said Schlesinger. “It must move in such a way that 
protects those interests, even if that involves a military 
presence of personnel as well as equipment.” 

Statements like these have “sped up the timetable for 
reinstituting the draft by almost two years,” says Warren 
Hoover, director of the National Inter-religious Center for 
Conscientous Objectors in Washington D.C. “At minimum, 
barring major public outcry, we will have registration of 
young men, and possibly young women, by the end of this 
year,” says Hoover. 

Two powerful Dixie-crat senators, Sam Nunn (D-Miss.) 
and John Stennis (D-Tenn.) are pushing for not only 
registration but actual conscription. But the bill most likely 
to pass this year was introduced early in the legislative 
session by Representative Bennet (D-Fla.). It would; 

@ merge the Selective Service System with the Defense 
Department; 

@ require the President to commence registration of 18 
year olds by October 1, 1979; and; 

@ ammend the Privacy Act to allow the Selective Service 
System access to all school and government files. 

Another more drastic bill introduced by Representative 
“Sonny” Montgomery (D-N.C.) calls for the registration, 
classification and induction of between 110 thousand and 
200 thousand men each year regardless of whether we are at 
war or peace. 

The most far-reaching bill yet to be introduced in 
Congress is Paul McCloskey’s (R-Palo Alto) National 
Youth Service Act. If passed, this bill would replace the 
Selective Service System with an independent National 
Service System. It would require all men and women to 
register at 17, plus everyone between 18 and 21 within six 
months of the bill’s passage. At 18 the registree would have 


Pe Ne 


to indicate one of the following choices: 

@ two years in the active duty armed forces or six months 
basic training and five and a half years in the reserves; 

@six years in a lottery pool or; 

@one year service in a civilian program (cleaning 
hospital floors, emptying bed pans, etc.). 

Acommon misconception about McCloskey’s bill is that 
opting for civilian service would exempt the registree from | 
the draft. It would not. In the case of a “national emergency,” 
persons opting for civilian service would be called up after 
the supply of those already in the lottery pool was exhausted. 

The controversy over whether or not to reinstitute the 
draft has centered on the status of the all-volunteer army. 
Senator John Stennis, chair of the pivotal Senate Armed 

Services Committee, states flatly that“‘the volunteer system 


has not worked out. It is weakening our defenses.” Stennis 


cites the Defense Department’s claim that for the first time 
since the draft was suspended six years ago all four branches 
of the U.S. military failed to meet their recruitment goals in 
the last quarter of 1978. 

Representative Lee Aspen (D-Wis.) counters that argument 
by citing another Defense Department report showing that 
because fewer soldiers left the military than expected, there 
are in fact 2,000 more military personnel (2.041 million) 
than the 2.039 million budgeted for. 

Other more subtle factors are also at work in the move to 
bring back the draft. One is the fact that the number of 
people in the 18 to 24 year-old bracket is going to fall 


dramatically in the next six years. Right now one in every 


five young men fit for service are volunteering for the 
military. Within six years one in every three will have to 
enlist in order to maintain the present size of the all- 
volunteer army. 

A darker side of the “draft the draft” movement is the 
growing concern over the high percentage of minorities in 
the military. While Blacks, for instance, represent 15 
percent of the oyerall population they constitute 24 percent 
of the army’s enlisted ranks. 

In a column entitled ““Why we Need the Draft” that 
appeared in the San Francisco Examiner last week, Guy 
Wright wrote that “there is something at once cowardly and 
foolhardy about putting today’s frightful weapons in the 
hands of 2 million young men who are essentially alienated; 
who have little positive contact with the values they are 
supposed to defend.” Without a draft, says Wright, “we will 
create a military force with no stake in the American 
dream.” 
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Indian war imminent in No. Cal. 


by Randlett Lawrence_ 


A full-scale Indian war over the water-rich forest land of 
northwestern California is imminent, according to reknowned 
journalist and playwright Stephen Most. 

In a guest lecture toa Kresge College class last Thursday, 
the former UCSC lecturer charged the United States 
government with precipitating an armed conflict with the 
Yurok and Hoopa Indians along the Klamath River. 

Most railed against the American press for its failure to 
expose what he believes is a secret government plan to 
dispossess 3400 Yuroks and 1200 Hoopas of their ancient 
homeland. He accused the US Department of the Interior of 
“*manipulating”’ the media in order to justify its actions in 
the so-called Salmon War last September. 

The war took place after the Indians defied a moratorium 
on salmon fishing decreed by the Interior Department last 
year. ; 

Most declared that the “*commando raid” executed by the 
department against the Indian fishermen was not to “save 
the salmon” as the department claims. Instead, the Interior 
Deparrtment ‘‘is using the salmon scarcity as a pretext to 
exert control over the Indians and eventually remove them 
from their traditional hunting and fishing grounds,” said 
Most. ; 

The Pacific News Service correspondent quoted govern- 
ment biologists and federal judges who concede that the 
Indians account for only a small fraction of the annual 
salmon harvest; the real culprits responsible for the decline 
in the salmon population are the foreign factory ships that 


_ pull in 70 to 90 percent of the catch before the salmon even 


reach the river mouth. 

Most ‘cites numerous examples of Interior Department 
actions that he contends have actually undermined rather 
than catered to the salmon. population. These ‘actions 
include clear cut logging that decimates the watershed and 
silts the rivers. He presents these examples as proof that the 


salmon issue is really a smokescreen. behind which lurk. 


ulterior motives for past and future military moves against 
the Indians. . 
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After months of investigation, Most has come to believe 
that these motives include an Interior Department con- 
spiracy with southern California interests to build a gar- 


_ gantuan reservoir in the Hoopa Valley, home of the two 


tribes. 


Most says that he is not the only one to see a nefarious” 


government plot behind the Salmon War. He has reason to 
believe that the Soviet Union intends to make the conflict a 
major international issue. The struggle over the Hoopa 


. Valley, Most says, will be the “Soviet’s answer to Jimmy 


Carter’s human rights campaign.” 
To back up these allegations, Most tells of his trip to 
Hoopa-Yurok reservation last December. By sheer chance, 


“The struggle over the 


Hoopa Valley will be the 
Soviet’s answer to Jimmy 


Carter’s human rights cam- 
paign. . 


Most says, he arrived on the same day as a letter to all the 
Indians from the Interior Department. The letter, signed by 
Assistant Interior Secretary Gerard, announced that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (B.I.A.) would immediately 
“assume complete control of the reservation’s assets.” 

e Indians, says Most, flew into a “‘rage” over what they 
considered an illegal and gia confiscation of their 
collective property. 

The only media other than Most on hand to record the 
scene was a film crew from the U.S.S.R. The presence of a 
Soviet film crew in one of California’s most inaccessible 
areas on that particular day led Most to bélieve that 
something larger than a fishing dispute was in the offing. 
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He investigated the Interior Department's plans for the 
area and came upon correspondence referring to a proposed 
reservoir in the Hoopa Valley. The reservoir, if built, would 
be fifteen times the size of Lake Shasta, currently the state's 
largest reservoir. Investigating further, Most discovered 
that the future water needs of southern California far exceed 
the present supply. He also found that the Klamath and 
Trinity rivers are presently protected by the state’s Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act. 

Most believes that the Interior Department is counting on 
the political and economic dominance that southern Cali- 
fornia exercises over the north to prevail and force the law to 
be changed to accommodate the water needs of the south. 

The commando raid last September and the B.J.A.’s 
December takeover of resérvation assets add up to a 
deliberate strategy aimed at taking control of the Indians 
themselves, according to Most. He says the government’s 
strategy is much like that used to defeat the plains Indians a 
century apo. A 

“Salmon,” says Most, “tare to the Yuroks and Hoopas 
what the buffalo were to the Sioux.”” Most believes that the 
government is trying to‘destroy the Indians’ fishing industry 
in order to eliminate their economic base and thus force 
them to accept B.I.A. handouts. 

Once the government controls their food, says Most, it 
will be able to force them to “‘relocate”’ to an area not so 
coveted for its watershed. Forty percent of all the rainfall in 
California drops on the mountains of northwestern Cali- 
fornia. 

Most says the Yuroks and the Hoopas understand the 
threat the Interior Department’s fishing moratorium poses to 
their independence. He says that they know what is at stake 
and that they are prepared to take up arms in defense of their 
aboriginal rights. 

That attitude, coupled with the determination of the 
Interior Department to enforce the ban makes the coming 
spring fishing scason extremely volatile. 

If something is not done quickly, says Most, another 
military confrontation. this time even more violent, is 
almost certain. . 
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Selections of EOP head sparks protest 


by Adam Gardner and B. Fury, Jr. 


UCSC’s Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) has 

become the latest battleground between students and 
‘ administrators. 

At issue is Vice Chancellor David Tilley’s recommenda- 
tion that Donalk Durum, a black, be appointed EOP 
coordinator. An ad hoc group of Chicano students are 
contending that Noey Lozano, EOP acting coordinator, 
should be named to the post. They say a non-Chicano was 
chosen because the EOP has a reputation for being too 

Chicano oriented.” They also charge that Chicanos are not. 
adequately represented in administrative positions. 

At present, Lozano is one of only two Chicanos in 
UCSC’s administration. The two make up 4.7 percent of 


the administration, down from 12.5 percent Chicanos in 


1975. 

“Our needs are not being fulfilled and we are not being 
listened to,” said Ruben Resendez at an organizational 
meeting of Chicano students Tuesday night, ““We’ve got to 
get their attention. We’ve got to keep hitting and hitting until 
they crack.” 

The group plans to hit Chancellor Sinsheimer today to 
“see how he stands on this and make sure he isn’t just going 
to rubber stamp it,” said student Javier Hidalgo. Sinsheimer 
has the power of final approval of the recommendation. 
Hidalgo says the group will ask for Sinsheimer’s resignation 
“or something along that line” if he indicates that he will 
accept the recommendation. The students called for Tilley’s 
resignation at Monday’s rally against the reorganization 
gradeopttion. 

Tilley, in an interview, said his recommendation was 
based on Durum’s “‘clearly superior administrative exper- 
ience”’ and that the ethnic background of the candidates was 
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not considered. The four final candidates, including Durum 
and Lozano, were interviewed recently by Tilley, the EOP 
Advisory Committee, EOP/Student Affirmative Action 
faculty, Student Affairs representatives, the Admissions 
Committe and EOP students 

“I was obviously influencec by the advice of the indivi- 
duals who did the interviewing,” said Tilley, “Their advice, 
for the most part, was strongly in favor of the candidate I 
chose.” 

Durum has seven years experience as assistant EOP 
director at Long Beach State. He had previously worked 
with Benjamin Hooks of the NAACP and received his BA 
at Fisk College. 

Lozano, in an interview, said he believes he is being held 
responsible for EOP’s past reputation for not adequately 
handling the needs of black studentts. Lozano pointed out 
that he has organized outreach program in predominately 
black areas since he became acting EOP coordinator six 
months ago. 

Lozano said he would accept the position of EOP 
coordinator if it is offered to him, but he doesn’t plan to 
directly confront the administration on this issue. If he is 
denied the position, Lozano said he would “take an 
educational leave and pursue my doctorate.” 

The Chicano students supporting Lozano maintain that 
he is the best candidate because of his four years. of 
experience in UCSC’s EOP program 3% as assistant 
coordinator and six months as acting coordinator. 


“It is not a black versus brown issue here. The issue is to 
support the candidate who we feel can do the best job...We 
feel that such a candidate exists here on this campus.” 


maintains Hidalgo, ““We need someone that is familiar with 
UCSC, someone who knows how the system works.” 


— Crawdaddy 
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At their Tuesday meeting, the Chicano student decided to 
file a class action suit against the university. The suit 
accuses UCSC of not meeting guidlines set up by affirma- 
tive action to promote and increase minority representation 
in staff, administrative and faculty positions as well as 
student enrollment. ; 

A similar class action suit was filed against the university . 


in 1974 and resulted in the establishment of UCSC’s 


affirmative action program. 


Winter of discontent 


Students scored a victory last Tuesday as an estimated 
1,200 people showed up to express their discontent with the 
current wave of changes proposed for the campus. 


Grades, reorganization and a host of other grievances » 


were voiced at the meeting. 


Speakers brought out a wide range of concerns and a list 
of demands formulated by the United Coalition to Save the 
Campus (UCSC*). The chancellor was invited to attend the 
event and respond to the demands, but was reportedly 
attending another meeting in San Francisco. 

Rally organizers are calling the event an overwhelming 
success. ‘‘We collected over $100 that will go for part of our 
printing bill, and we got about 200 names and phone 
numbers of people to contact at the start of next quarter— 

Speakers included Roberta Gordon, Nick Vechione, 
Linda Kimball, Chip Levy, Gen Fujioka, Mike Rotkin, 
George Von der Muhll, and Mark Lipson. Entertainment 
was provided by a class project in political theory, and the 

‘ lyrical song stylings of Greg Poulson and Barbara Bunn. 
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Grade option repeal possible 


Faculty respond to student protest 


by Adam Gardner 


Widespread student opposition to the grade option has 
caught many Academic Senate members by surprise and 
may result in a rejection of the option in the Senate’s mail 
vote. 

“Tl be very surprised if the grade option passes,” said 
Senate Chairperson Paul Niebanck, who believes that 

“student outrage, commitment, and enlightenment have 
opened faculty eyes.” 

A respect for student opinion, a fear of campus dis- 
ruption, and a need to “‘get on to more important things” 
have been identified as major reasons for what many 
professors feel is a faculty trend towards opposing the grade 
option. 

Indicating that the grade option proposal has caused 
more controversy than its merits might justify, the Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Courses and Curricula (CUCC) 
has removed its endorsement of the option and is urging 
Senate members to vote no in the mail ballot. 

The mail ballot is worded to call for a reaffirmation of the 
original Senate vote to accept the grade option. This option 
would allow students the choice of receiving only an 


evaluation, or of receiving an evaluation and a grade in all, 


classes. 

“I never did see it as a big issue and I regard the option as 
a rather minimal change,” said CUCC Chairperson 
George Von Der Muhll, who explained he recommended 
CUCC remove its endorsement because “it is time to 
reduce the scale of controversy over this and move onto 
matters of more educational importance.” 

“The grade option was just a strategy to increase 
enrollments and I have no intrinsic attachments to it 
otherwise, since I don’t believe anyone has ever maintained 
it has any educational value,” added Von Der Muhll. He 
further stated, “The high degree of anguish and fear that 
students have expressed over the grade option makes its 
implementation not worth any possible benefits it may bring 
because of a possible split in student and faculty relations.” 

The CUCC also points out to faculty that the “atmos- 
phere of urgency” in which the Senate originally accepted 
the grade option has lessened, due to a guarantee from UC 
President David Saxon that UCSC will not experience any 
cut in resources for a period of five years, due to eran 
enrollments. 

“This gives us a little breathing space and means we don’ i 
need immediate increases in our enrollment next year,” 
explained Merrill Provost Michael Cowan, CUCC mem- 
ber. 

Von Der Muhll indicated that he expected faculty who 
were undecided to be swayed by CUCC’s change in 
position. 

Niebanck identified student lobbying against the grade 
option, during an open forum at February’s special Senate 
meeting, as an important factor in turning faculty support 
away from the grade option. 

“Student lobbying at the special meeting was as effective 
as anything like that could have been in changing faculty 
opinion. I don’t think its importance can be stressed 
enough,” he said. 

Politics professor Peter Euben agreed. “The students’ 
presentation was beautifully done; not one person pressured 
the faculty; not one person harangued. They were obviously 
committed to their beliefs. I found it genuinely moving,” he 
said. 

Euben indicated he would vote to rescind the grade option 
despite misgivings he had concerning the impression UCSC 
would project if the faculty were to reverse their stance. 

“TI know we’re going to look like asses to state-wide. This 
will just confirm beliefs about us, that we are extremely 
disorganized and that we let students run the show,” he said. 
“‘We’re going to look very bad in the eyes of those who have 
the power to make or break us.” 

Many faculty expressed the belief that prior to the student 
protest against it, faculty were largely supportive of imple- 
menting the grade option. 

Provost Karl Lamb identified faculty opposition to the 
grade option as ‘“‘a fairly new development due to faculty 
fears that the campus will blow up in their faces, if the 
original Senate decision stands. 
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At the special Senate meeting, Lamb had proposed a two 
year trial period for the grade option, as a “last ditch effort to 
salvage what I could in the belief the grade option would 
pass.” Lamb’s proposal was tabled at the recommendation 
of Economics professor David Kaun, who reported that 
student protest of the grade option had been so articulate 
during the open forum that faculty members needed to go 
home and contemplate student arguments rather than 
engage in further debate. 

Also observing a change in faculty stance was Physics 


professor Bruce Rosenblum, who said, “I predict the grade _ 


option will fail. I know faculty who would have voted for the 
grade option who will now vote against it because of the 
strength of student reaction. I know others who are now 
wavering for the same reason; faculty just didn’t expect 
students to feel so strongly about the grade option.’ 


“Students outrage, com- 
mitment and enlighten- 
ment have opened faculty 
eyes.’ 
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While Rosenblum indicated he would probably vote in 
favor of the grade option, he also said, “If voting down the 
grade option would result in high student morale for this 
campus, which could be utilized to help increase en- 


* rollments, then I’d vote against it in a minute.” 


“IT would love to see the enthusiasm for this campus, 
expressed so beautifully at the special meeting, brought out 
for the good of the campus. With that kind of positive 
student energy we could have new students coming out of 
our ears, despite the high school counselors,” he added. 

Rosenblum expressed the fear, however, that present 
student enthusiasm was “transient” and would not be 
maintained beyond this school year. 

Rosenblum spoke in support of the grade option at-the 
Senate meeting where the grade option was originally 
accepted. 

Not all faculty members have been affected by student 
opposition to the grade option. 

“I feel they are sincere, but I disagree with most of the 
points they made and I’m still in favor of the letter grade 
option,” said Charles Daniels, chairperson of the Biology 
Board, in reference to student lobbying at the special 
meeting. 

“The notion of allowing students to have the option of 
getting grades appeals to me. While I’ve always been 
strongly supportive of the evaluation system, I just don’t 


Crown offers science writing 


by Bill Van Pelt 


For. several quarters now, UCSC has been offering a 


successful series of Science Writing -classes based on a 
workshop format. Students have been learning to write clear 
direct prose on a variety of scientific subjects for non- 
technical audiences. For the first time this Spring quarter a 
new Crown College course entitled ““Computer Science 
Technical Writing” (Crown 140) will be offered by Crown 
College. 

The ever increasing complexity of modern technology, 
especially in the rapidly changing computer industry, has 
made the search for good technical writers even more 
difficult. The structure as well as the hardward of new 
information systems in the science is changing so fast that 
documentation is quickly outdated and must constantly be 
rewritten. At the same time, however, the levels of know- 
ledge at which science writing is aimed have become more 
specialized: there are the general users, the administrative- 
managerial types, the technical operators, the systems 
analysts, the programmer, and so on—all. of whom have 
their own areas of knowledge determining in a special way 
how they are going to have to work with a given information 
tem., A, technical writer will often ha have! to. do fo research 


‘their areas of specializations. This course will also be good 
~ background for students interested iri doing internShips. The 


believe it will be weakened by the addition of a grade_ 
option,” added Daniels. David Huffman, Information 
Sciences professor, also maintained there is a need for . 
allowing students freedom in their choice of grading sys- 
tems. At the same time he suggested, students entering 
UCSC should be counseled that they don’t need grades for 
admission to graduate school. 

Huffman also expressed confusion over “the furor this 
has caused. I see the grade option as a very minimal 
change.” 

Chemistry professor Joe Bunnett doubted that student 
opposition was widespread, pointing out that student atten- 
dance at the special Senate meeting was “not exactly 
making the walls bulge.” 

“T have to also say I’m a bit perplexed that so much — 
energy is going into the letter grade option.when there is 
something in process which could change our fundamental 
structure. I myself don’t know what reorganization will 
mean for this campus and I’m struck by the extremely poor 
attention it’s getting,” added Bunnett. 

In an attempt to establish a compromise which would halt 
the present turmoil over the grade option, Niebanck last 
week initiated a meeting of faculty from both sides of the 
issue. 

The group of about 40 faculty members, which included 
CUCC representatives and Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer, . 
came to the conclusion that “‘the process had gone too far to-. 
stop, and that we had to adhere to the rules that govern 
Senate business,” according to Niebanck. 

‘Admittedly it was a long shot, but the result of the 
meeting might have been different if there was a trusting 
relationship between faculty on this campus that would 
have enabled us to go beyond the established rule struc- 
ture,” said Niebanck. 

While Niebanck indicated there was a general feeling at 
the meeting that. the grade option was a mistake, other 
faculty maintained the only consensus reached at the 
meeting was a feeling of surprise at the depth of student 
protest against the grade option. 

At the meeting Niebanck proposed that the mail ballot be 
halted, that the UC systemwide Academic Senate be 
informed that, ‘‘We’re not ready and need more time to 
think it over,” and that. CUCC withdraw its original 
proposal for a blanket grade option and start from scratch.” 

If the grade option is rejected, Von Der Muhll indicated 
CUCC would attempt to develop some type of special 
provision for those prospective students who were promised 
the grade option by faculty involved with phone recruit- _ 
ment. 

“In good faith to those students who we promised the 
grade option to, we’ll have to do something,” said Von Der 
. Muhll. Results of the mail ballot vote will be counted by 
March 13. 


determining who his audience will be, what they need to 
know, and what assumptions he can make in writing for 
them. In the computer industry, he may then actually get 
involved in the implementation of the information system so 
that the documentation of the system can be property 
modified to suit everybody’s needs. 

Recently, a manager from a local computer firm who was 
on campus interviewing job applicants for a technical 
‘writing position explained it in the following way: “What we 
are really looking for are human interface engineers—that 
is, writers who can talk to several specialized groups of 
individuals at once, put a coherent written document 
together, and then make it work.”” The Crown 149 “Compu- 
ter Science Technical Writing” course is structured to help | 
students integrate their writing in this Way. Infomation 
Science students will be able to learn how to fully document 
computer programs and ‘systems. Science students from 
other disciplines, such as Linguistics, Biology, etc, would be 
able to learn to write systems descriptions for projects from 


course is sheduled for Mon/Wed/Fri from 1 1:30-12:45 in 
Crown College Room 104, which. is a change from the 
current listing in the Spring Schedule of classes. 
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Counseling centers open 


by Patricia Borgman 


Two innovative counseling centers for students, faculty 
and staff have recently begun under the auspices of Cowell 
and Merrill Colleges. Known as the Cowell Center and the 
Merrill Connection, both places are an attempt to make 
various campus services more visible and accessible to 
students, and will offer counseling of a personal or academic 
nature. 

The new centers are coordinated by trained people from 
the.central Counseling and Career counseling offices. Coun- 
selors will be available to assist in the following areas: 
personal or general problems, career and vocational coun- 
seling, writing, Financial Aid and the Education Abroad 
Program. 

According to Carol Smith, director of the Merrill-Con- 
nection, the two centers were established out of the 
recognition that many campus services are integrated in a 
student’s mind. ‘“‘People aren’t compartmentalized the way 
services are,” she asserts, citing as an example a student 
who needs academic counseling because ‘he is failing 
biology, and psychological counseling due to money wor- 
nes which require Financial Aid counseling. 
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Both places are designed to make various student services _ 


more convenient and obtainable, and less fragmented. 
Students are helped tremendously by coordination of 
campus-wide services. Smith would also like to see faculty 
use the Cowell Center and the Merrill Connection Ao learn 
more about students’ needs and improve their advising. 

Sam Siegel, UCSC’s Director of Counseling, originated 
the new college counseling centers. The Cowell Center is 
run by Gary Shoemaker. Also available at Cowell for drop- 
in, general counseling five days a week are Ellie Foster, 
Linda Rogers, and Carol Smith. This counseling is intended 
to be broader in focus and more casual than the usual 
practice of making an appointment in regard to a specific, 
problem. 

According’ to Shoemaker, appointments - are scheduled 
when the need arises but most of the counseling at both 
centers is done on a drop-in basis. 

In addition to general counseling, Foster is available to 


Pursuing a new career? 
Looking for a job challenge? - 

Experience barriers to job advancement? 
Worth more than your present job indicates? 
Find answers to these questions and more at: 


WOMEN IN CAREERS 
CONFERENCIA FEMINIL 


Saturday, March 31, 1979 @ U.C. Davis Memorial 
Union, Room MU II @ 8:30 a.m-1! p.m. 

Keynote Speaker: Marty Mercado, State Director of 
Boating and Waterways. : 

Admission FREE; Childcare arcarigeasents 

For Information, call (916) 752-6663 or 1761. 


SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA-DAVIS Staff 


Personnel Outreach Unit & Chicano Studies. 
An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Employer. - 


i: ; gee: prices 
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assist with general career decision- siking while Rogers 
handles general counseling and humanities majors at Cow- 
ell. Gayle Gonzalez, Cowell’s officer of the Registrar, 
answers questions about petitions and graduation require- 
ments. Cowell student Mary Ann Borgardt acts as a liaison 
with the offices of Financial Aid, helping with problems, 
explaining procedures and allaying fears. Finally, two 
Cowell writing:tutors assist other studerits in developing 
ideas for papers and reorganizing drafts in all subjects. 


The Cowell Center is located next to the main college 


office in room 117. Most of the people at Cowell do drop-in 
counseling, but it is best the schedule explaining times and 
_procedures which is posted by the college office. 
_ Carol Smith is director of the Merrill Connection, which 
had its beginning just a few weeks ago. The Connection, 
located in Merrill’s faculty wing, is also staffed by Shoe- 
maker, who does general counseling and Foster, who 
counsels social science students. 

Merrill’s main allure is a large, diverse group of student 
tutors and peer advisors. Tutors assist with French, Spanish, 
Latin, mathematics, the natural sciences, writing, politics, 


_ ORGANIZE 
Union union 


Saturday night, the Labor Support Group hosted a 
unique event, even for Santa Cruz, a joint United Farm 
Workers-Teamsters party, at Harvey West -Park. The 
UFW and the Teamsters-at:the same party? Yes. The party 
was a celebration of the victory of the Campbell’s mush- 
room workers in Pescadero late last fall, and. of the 
Teamster drivers victory at Lucky and Safeway shortly 
after. About 150 farmworkers, Teamsters, supporters and 
their families came together for food; Latin American 
Music of Los Gringos, Mariachi Relampago, Marie Acosta 
and others; dancing; a pinata; and general socializing. They 
also heard speeches in Spanish and English from UFW 
members involved in the present strike in Watsonville. 
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RESTAURANT 


Join the many satisfied people 

who have found a totally unique 

dining experience overlooking 
the Monterey Bay. 


Gourmet Champagne Sunday Brunch 
ightly Dancing and Entertainment 
Happy Hour 4:30-7:30 


THIS WEEK: 


THURSDAY 3/8 UP FRONT 
FRIDAY 3/9 NAOMI RUTH EISENBURG 
(formerly from Dan Hicks) 
SATURDAY 3/10 NAOMI RUTH EISENBURG 
SUNDAY 3/11 CAFE 
MONDAY 3/12 SPICE 
TUESDAY 3/13 © SEAN SEMAN 
WEDNESDAY 3/14 RAVEN — 
DELUX 


THURSDAY 3/15 


Positive I.D. Required 


215 ESPLANADE 475-9930 


psychology, sociology and American suites 

Peer advisors are ready to talk about the confusion of 
choices and decision-making regarding classes, majors and 
general direction. Another group of students is available for 
help in improving general study skills, reading, writing, 
organization of time and notes. 

According to Smith and Shoemaker, traffic at the Cowell 
Center, which opened at the beginning of the quarter, has 
been slow. They hope to attract more students by improv- 
ing publicity at both colleges. The goal at both centers is to 
have as many student services as possible in one place. 
Smith acknowledges that some campus-wide services can’t 
be thrown together with the rest, “although most can.” 

Where does one start in taking advantage of the new 
counseling services? Drop in at either place between 1-3 
pm. any week day or consider one of the career workshops, 
which are conducted on a regular basis at both Cowell and 
Merrill. Again, schedules are posted at both colleges, or 
check the Cowell hand-out and Merrill Community News- 
letter. 


PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 
Serving a variety of 
Continental and American delights. 


THU. 3/8 Eddie JEFFERSON & Richie COLE 
8 &10:30 P.M. $5 

FRI. 3/9 DUCK’S BREATH Mystery Theater 
9:00 P.M. $3.50 


SAT. 3/10 DAN HICKS & his band 
8 & 10:30 P.M. $5 


COMING: Kenny Rankin 
Thu. 3/15 


Paradiso 


821 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ 423-8587 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
PRESENTS 


Od 
FROM BELGIUM 
THE KUYKEN QUARTET 
AN EARLY MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
PUP PR Ue a OP 
“THEY PLAY OLD MUSIC ON OLD INSTRUMENTS 


WITH A STUNNING VIRTUOSITY. . .THEY PLAY 
GREAT MUSIC GREATLY.” 


—DAvID MORONEY 
MUSICIAN/WRITER/SCHOLAR 


PROGRAM 
FR. COUPERIN 
SONATE EN TRIO IN G MINOR FROM L’APOTHEOSE DE MR DE LULLY 
MARIN MARAIS 
_ SUITE IN E MINOR 
J. PH. RAMEAU 
1ST CONCERT DES “PIECES DE CLAVECIN EN CONCERTS” 
TELEMANN 
QUARTETT IN G MAJOR 
J.S. BACH 
TRIO SONATA BMV 529 


THURSDAY MARCH 8 


8 PM UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


$3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS, $4.50 GENERAL. 
TICKETS AT UCSC Box OFFICE AND ALL BASS OUTLETS INCLUDING 
RECORD FACTORY IN SANTA CRUZ. 
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A sympathetic view towards the 
reorganization 


by Matt Speiser 


Economics Professor Jacob Michaelsen came to UCSC 
in 1965 as a founding fellow of Cowell College. He 
approached City on a Hill seeking an interview to air his 
views on the reorganization. Michaelsen commented that 
he felt these views were widely held in the Academic Senate 
and that so far they had not been represented well in the 
press. 


CHP: What effect do you believe the eventual reor- 
ganization will have? — 

JM: I think there is strong chance the reorganization 
will make a real improvement in a number of ways. Kt will 
make it possible to be more effective with our lower-division 
general education program, which, so far, really hasn’t 
worked out very well. Some of the colleges have consis- 
tently had reasonable programs while others have not. 


“We were full of enthusiasm 
in the early years and worked 
very hard. But, what we ‘were 
headed for was not clear.” 


Students in those colleges which have very little to offer are 
not able to enroll in courses in those few colleges where they 


have more effective programs. One of the deficiencies of the ' 


present organization is that the lower division program is, on 
the whole, not very well suited to the educational needs of 
students. The reorganization will address that problem. 
CHP: What other effects will the reorganization have? 
JM. The fundamental decision making processes that 
involve the faculty and the administration will be affected. 
To develop this, you have to go back to the founding vision 
of the campus. And I speak as one who came here the first 
year, 1965. That vision had two aspects to it: a positive one 


and a negative one. 
The negative aspect was much more clear and definite 


than the other. In Clark Kerr’s book, The Uses of the 
University, the multiversity was described as a depart- 
mentally structured university. The evils there described 
were attributed to that particular structure, which gave 
departmental units a dominance over university affairs. So 
Santa Cruz was clearly not going to be a departmental 
university. 

So we knew what we weren’t going to be; but what were 
we going to be? That vision was less clear. We were full of 
enthusiasm in the early years and worked very. hard. But, 
what we were headed for was not clear and probably never 
could have been. 

The form that the collegiate structure has taken here has 

some very serious drawbacks, different from the drawbacks 
of the departmental university, but nonetheless very 
serious. I see the reorganization attempting to address these 
drawbacks. 
CHP: Do you see the reorganization as a proclamation that 
the collegiate structure is a failure and that a movement 
towards departmental structure is necessary to remedy 
this? 


JM: Oh, you could say that, but I think that misstates the 


situation. 

Departments are one thing; disciplines are another. 
Disciplines transcend individual institutions. Indeed, they 
transcend national boundaries; economics, physics, liter- 
ature, philosophy are all international in scope. No 
individual institution can do without them. That’s the core. 
You can’t have interdisciplinary work unless -you have 
‘strong discipline, (its traditions, its history, its problems) 
and particular concrete structures and particular insti- 
tutions (such as departments or colleges). I’m not anti- 
disciplinary even though I was anti-departmental from the 
start. The collegiate structure addressed this concern, but 
sometimes anti-departmentalism tends to become anti- 
disciplinary. A divisional college should help overcome this 
tendency. As things are presently constituted, each faculty 
member i is split between a college and a division (or board). 


We had double the committee work. And oftentimes we 


“were set at odds, set against ourselves. Since no particular 


administrator (be it a dean or a provost) could decide 
anything alone, the responsibility was diffused. Arguments 
and disagreements arose and were not resolved, since there 
was no satisfactory way to resolve them. So they have 
remained. We were wearing ourselves out by just the sheer 
workload of double administration. The tension of this 
administrative burden was not creative, it was simply 
dibilitating. 

Another difficulty in the present colleges is that members 
of disciplines tend to be separated. In economics, the junior 
faculty has been on the west side, the senior members on the - 
east side. This has made it hard to provide support for each 
other in our disciplinary teaching and research efforts. This 


‘is after all, very serious since much teaching and most 


research is disciplinary. 

CHP: Don't you see anything positive in the collegiate 
system ? 

JM: There has been a positive side. It has created a lot of 
interdisciplinary efforts here. I don’t see the reorganization 
as'in any way saying these positive things will go away. 
What is crucial is that there is the same faculty here and 
their interests will continue. Those interdisciplinary pro- 
grams that have been successful will be supported. There is 
not any way that these are threatened. 

CHP: But aren't college classes being cut? 

JM: They’re not being cut. The college classes are going to 
be renamed; they’ll be divisional classes. 

What has got to be understood is that we are facing a 

$700,000 budget cut. The Governor has proposed a one 
percent cut in the budget over each of the next ten years. The 
pressure is going to be on. We simply can’t continue to do 
‘everything we’ve been doing. Something has got ‘to give. 
There is no question of that. We’ve got to take these budget 
cuts in as creative a fashion as we can. That requires looking 
at things from a wholistic point of view, and we’re going to 
have to set priorities. We now have to start making these 
comparative judgments. I see the reorganiztion as a way 
to do this as intelligently and carefully and humanely as 
possible. 
CHP: The econ board was the initiator of the process that 
eventually brought the grade option issue to the Academic 
Senate. They contended that econ students were leaving 
the campus because they couldn't get grades. Did you notice 
this problem? 
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PRESENTING the largest showcase of © Giant Whale Gathering: * ‘Baby Flo” & 
natural living and environmentally-cre-| “Sandy” — 40° life-size replicas. 
ative products and services ever assembled. | Speakers include: Sim Van der Ryn, 
A colorful marketplace of thousands of} Dana Ullman, Suzanne Arms, Irving Oyle, 
tools and ideas that everyone can use now.| M_D., Ernest Callenbach, Richard Nelson 
ENERGY - FOOD-GARDENING : SHEL-| Bolles, Rosemary Menninger, Dr. Donald. 
: Aitken, Bruce Anderson, Gil Friend, Theo- 
‘| dore Roszak, Don Ardell & Many More. 
"| Foot & Neck Massage - E:joy a Hot Tub 
FIRST-hand experience thru hundreds of Mocs 
‘how-to’ exhibits, demonstrations, lec- BRING IN THIS AD FOR DISCOUNT. 
tures,- films, and ‘hands-on’ workshops. Thursday, 75¢ off Friday, 50¢ off adult 
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Wind Generators & Wart 


CENTER, Corner of Hyde & Ful- 
ton. Thursday, }2-10- Friday & 
Saturday, 10-10 Sunday, 10-8, 


Contributing Sponsors. 
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JM: Some students had talked to me about this problem. But 
I'm only one member of the board. I didn’t make a 
systematic study of the problem. What I saw was consistent 
with what cther members of the board reported. 

_ Let me make it clear that our initial proposal was that the 
economics board should be included under the provisions 
that were applicable to the science division (offering an 
optional letter grade). Furthermore, the provisions that are 
now applicable to the science division were never limited to 
the science division. They were open to any agency that 
could make the case. We were simply saying that it ap- 
peared that in our case this was an important issue. 
- CHP: So it wasn’t the intent of the econ board to bring the 
red rade option to the entire academic community ? 

o. In retrospect, it seems extremely unfortunate to 
a gotten into this thing at this time, while there is s6 much 
else going on. It’s difficult given the pressures we are under. 
This is just exacerbating an baieasd difficult situation. 
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LOW COST 
Auto | 
_ Insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


CAL 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES - 
PRESENTS 


THE BOYS OF 
THE LOUGH © 


TRADITIONAL MUSIC OF IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND SHETLAND - 


ALY BAIN— FIDDLE 
CATHAL MC CONNEL— FLUTE, PENNY 
WHISTLE, VOCALS 
ROBIN MORTON— BODHRAN, CONCERTINA, 
, VOCALS 
DAVE RICHARDSON— MANDOLIN, TENOR 
BANJO, CONCERTINA, WHISTLE, CITTERN 
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? CALL TAM 

427-3272 

CAMPUS INSURANCE 
303 Water Street 


(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 
7:30PM UCSC PERFORMING 


ARTS THEATER 
RESERVED SEATING: $3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS, 
$4.50 GENERAL 


(PLEASE NOTE EARLY PERFORMANCE TIME) 


PROVISIONAL 
* THEATER 


“INCHING THROUGH THE EVERGLADES, OR PIE 
IN THE SKY AND SOMETHING ON YOUR SHOE” 


“HERE, AS BEFORE, ITS CONCERNED WITH THE 
GAP BETWEEN THE AMERICA THAT THE CROWD 
SINGS ABOUT AT THE BALL GAME AND THE 
AMERICA THAT THE CROWD GOES HOME TO...” 


: —THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
TWO PERFORMANCES: 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14 
3PM AND 8PM UCSC PERFORMING 
ARTS THEATER 


RESERVED SEATING: $2.50 STUDENTS/ELDERS, 
$3.50 GENERAL 


See your travel agent. Or write Dept. # :_, Icelandic 
Airlines, @East Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 60603. Or call toll 
free 800-223-5390. : 


Please send me A timetable of Icelandic’s flights from 
Chicago, New York and Baltimore/Washington. (1) Your brochure 
on European Fly/Drive and Fly/Rail Tours. 
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WORKSHOP TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


|: 
: NAME___ 
¥: ADDRESS THE PROVISIONAL THEATRE’S PERFORMANCE 
. CTR agente +s STATE.c= ZIP eee IS PART OF THE 1979 PEOPLE'S THEATER 
1 FESTIVAL. CALL 429 2826 FOR 
; INFORMATION. mo 
| ICELANDIC £8 ex.00. 3 | 
|. 25 years of low air fares to Europe. TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC Box OFFICE (LOCATED ABOVE 
a 


THE WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT, NO SERVICE CHARGE), ALL 
BASS OUTLETS, INCLUDING RECORD FACTORY IN SANTA CRUZ. 


by David Arenson 

This is the 43rd Ragtime, which in hamster age makes it 
2,406 years old. Hamsters aré proof that God is capable of 
comic relief. 

This column is not about hamsters. Toasters are more 
interesting, especially the ones at SAGA. But toasters are 
only marginally more interesting than hamsters, although I 
am told that if you hold a hamster upside down by the tail its 
eyes will pop out. Toasters will not do that. 

But this column is not a comparative study of the 
amusement derived ftom hamsters and toasters. I’ll reserve 


that topic for an anthropology paper. 
It hasn’t been a slow news week, but I’ve been slow this 


- week. Oh, things did happen. Billy Carter took a shit and 


made US News and World Report. There was a city council 


election, but as of this writing it hasn’t taken place. There 


must be something to write about. Acupuncture for cats, for 
instance. You could probably fashion an independent major 
around it. 

But this column is not about acupuncture for cats or it 
would be called “Acupuncture for Cats.” It is, however, the 
only place in the paper where you're likely to read about 
acupuncture for cats. But not this week. 

For the last year and a half I have been priveledged (or 
foolish enough) to have a semi-unique vantage point with 


“This column is not about 
acupuncture for cats.” 
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which to view this university. During the time I’ve worked at 
City on a Hill this paper has undergone many changes, as 
‘has the campus, and I have met many of the people 
responsible for those changes. 

My experience has led me to conclude that there is no 
reason on earth why students, faculty and staff can’t run this 
place without the help of administrators. We wouldn’t do a 
better job of it, but at least our catastrophes would be 
legitimate. 

A second thing I learned is that the world is full of little 
fish looking for small ponds to be big in and UCSC is no 
exception. That’s why I’m against a campuswide student 
govermment—an institutionalized, bureaucratized catastrophe 
that panders to the egos of elected.“‘representatives” while 
ignoring the needs of those it is supposed to represent. 
Student body presidents rank somewhere below electric can 
openers in terms of providing a useful public service. 

The third thing I learned—and you don’t have to work at 
City on a Hill to know it—is that UCSC is probably one of 
the best places in the world to go to college. The reasons 
|RSS EEG, SO EE TSE et 


“Polarization is the price 
UCSC will have to pay if the 
grade option passes.” 
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why—academic freedom, excellent faculty, redwoods, etc.— 
are known to most of us and have been recited here and 
elsewhere countless times before. 

This brings us to the grade “‘option,” Satan’s gift to 
paradise. The ballots will be counted in a few days and 
faculty should remember one thing as they vote: if the grade 

_ “option” is approved, student frustration will be so intense 
that anything could happen. I don’t mean “anything” in 
terms of sit-ins and nonviolent civil disobedience. I mean a 
profound souring of student-faculty relationships that would 
cast a spirit of gloom over this place for a very long time. 

Countless fantasies have been concocted about what will 
happen if the grade “option” meets final approval. Some 
say it would do great harm to the spint of the campus; others 
say it would have little effect. No one can predict the future, 
but why take chances with it? When we’re dealing with the 
lifeblood of the campus, it’s better to be safe than sorry. 

Not all the predictions are going to come true, but one of 
them will for sure: if the grade “option” passes, student 
reaction will rightfully be such that this campus will be 
divided in purpose and in spirit. These are tough times for 
UCSC and polarization is the last thing we need. But 
polarization is the price UCSC will have to pay if the grade 
“option” passes. We can’t afford it. 
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“The Way of Archery” ty 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


The air is still The view from the east field is magnificent 
A lone figure clad in loose white clothing looks out across 


the bay and then down at the huge bow in his hands. He puts . 


an arrow on the string and raises the bow over his head. His 
body is calm and ready, his feet spread to make a stable 
base, his shoulders perpendicular to the hay bales that are 
his target. He slowly brings the bow down, pulling'the string 
and arrow back at the same time. The arrow and both hands 
reach jaw level and the downward motion stops. A few 
seconds past and then the archer releases the arrow. It flies 
straight and true to find its resting place in the center of the 
hay bales. The archer stands and gazes at his work, then 
turns his head and looks down at the ground He places 
another arrow on the string and begins the process again. 

Kyudo, literally “the way of archery,” is a Japanese 
martial art This art form, which requires both physical skill 
and mental strength, is now being taught through the 
recreation program at UCSC. 

Kyudo, like most of the Eastern arts, concentrates on 
developing an energy flow from the center of the body. 
Finding and tapping this energy is called being“ centered.” 
The practice of martial arts teaches the student a connect- 


edness between the mind and body, a concept that Western _ 


sports rarely contain. 

“It’s taken me two years to begin to develop Kyudo’s 
inner component It’s not instant People shouldn’t come to 
Kyudo or Zen for instant anything,” states Harry Edwards, 
who teaches the Kyudo program at UCSC and was 
instrumental in establishing a practice center, known as a 
dojo, here in Santa Cruz. Edwards goes on to explain that 
Kyudo is as much a practice of discipline as it is the practice 
of hitting a target with an arrow. “ What is most important is 
form,” he says. “‘If you’ ve mastered the form, you'll hit the 
target” 

The practice of Kyudo is very rare in the United States. 
The only other dojo in mainland America (there’s one in 
Hawaii) is in San Jose. The history of that dojo, called 
“Kurumian,” began in 1974. It was in that year that 
foremost teachers and promoters of the art of Kyudo in 
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Japan extended an invitation to two Americans to visit his 
country for a summer to learn the art of archery. The two 
people who went were Bill Buntin, a special education 
teacher from Santa Cruz and Dr. Ben Hazzard, a professor 
at San Jose State. The two men practiced eight hours a day 
under the instruction of Watanabe Tetsuo, who is one of the 
best Kyudoists alive. 

The intensity of the study increased for Buntin and 
Hazzard and soon they were practicing twelve hours a day. 
A whole year of training was compressed into one summer 
for the Americans. 

When they returned to the United States, Buntin and 
Hazzard constructed the Kurumian dojo at the former's 
house in San Jose. Now there are about 20-30 practising 
Kyudoists in Northern California ; 

Edwards became interested in Kyudo about two years 
ago and has been practicing ever since. He received his first 
dan, or rank, during-a trip he made to Japan. He has been 
working on building a dojo at UCSC for some time. After 
many frustrating run-ins with the UC bureaucracy, Edwards 
saw his plans actualized. The dojo, which is on the edge of 
the east field, was completed last month and is “virtually 
authentic’ except for the fact that in order not to obstruct 
the view, it doesn’t have a roof. Soon, the hay bales which 
serve as targets now will be converted to sand for an even 
more authentic effect . 

Santa Cruz, and especially UCSC, have become on of 
the centers for martial arts in the United States. UCSC is 
the only university to offer the five main martidl arts of 
Aikido, Kendo, Kyudo, Tae Kwon Do and Tai Chi 

So far, Edwards’ efforts at perpetuating the art of Kyudo 
have been very frustrating for him. “‘ The attrition rate in 
do is almost 100 percent,” he says with ashrug, He explains 
how last quarter when he put on a demonstration of the art, 
about 36 people showed up. Of those 36, 20 signed up to 
participate in the program. One by one they all dropped out 
and now only one student of those 36 remains. Edwards 
attributes the high drop out rate to the facts that 1) Kyudois 
aard work, not necessarily physically, but mentally: 2) it 
takes a long time for a student to get to the point where 
she/he can shoot an arrow anywhere near the target, and 3) 
Kyudo has no “ practical value.” Edwards explains how in 
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Japan most students don’t even touch a bow for the first 
three months. Instead, they work with a small stick with a 
piece of rubber tubing connected to it to act as a string. He- 
says that he tries to get his students working with a bow as 
soon as possible to keep them interested and from getting 
frustrated. 

Where Kyudo rates over sports is in the fact that it doesn’t 
require any great size, stamina or strength to learn. “* Age - 
and sex are no barrier towards participating,’ Edwards 
states. , 

Edwards was drawn to the art because, “‘you can’t 
intellectuallize about it,” he says. He believes Kyudo has 
taught him to be patient and honest with himself. ““ You can 
hit the target without the form,” he states, “ but you’ re only 
fooling yourself.” 

Two of the foremost Kyudoists in Japan will be coming to 
Santa Cruz in late March or early April to dedicate the new 
dojo and to give an archery demonstration. Edwards says it 
will be an amazing sight to watch these men perform their 
art. “ Where ever ‘it’ is, in our terminology, they’ re there,” 
Edwards marvels. “ You wonder whether they can’t walk on 
water toa.” 
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City on a Hill Press — 8 March, 1979 


EDITORIAL 


The tide is turning 


The results of Tuesday’s election were not a complete victory for 


'. ‘progressive forces. But they are a sign that more and more people in 


Santa Cruz are getting fed up with faticy development schemes, 
escalating growth, and do-nothing mediocre defenders of such policies 


_ on the present city council. 


An unmistakeable indication of that feeling was the election of Mike 
Rotkin and Bruce Van Allen, who placed first and second respectively. 
Both are socialists and feminists who have been involved in neighbor- 


hood and social issues for many years. They will undoubtedly speak 


their minds on the council, challenging the city manager, developers, 
ahd those insensitive to the needs of the poor and the elderly. We can 
expect Rotkin and Van Allen to work with council member Bert 
Muhly, the three being a potent force for social change on what was a 
mediocre council. The three men, wise to the power structure in this 
city, are likely to be strong defenders of those who that structure 
excludes. 

But conservatives still hold a four to three majority on the council, a 
fact that requires us to be supportive of our two new council members 
in the years ahead. Community organizing work must continue if real 
changes are to be made possible. 

We regret the defeat of Fred Gray and Dave Bockman, who both 
came close to victory. We know they will continue to be fine public 
servants, working in the community as Rotkin and Van Allen will on 
the council. 

Another barometer of voter, feeling was the landslide victory of 
Measure O, the greenbelt initiative, and the support that 60 percent of 
voters gave to the low growth alternative on advisory Measure P. The 
council has been told in no uncertain terms that the people they 
represent want a low growth rate and a greenbelt surrounding the city. 
The council must now implement our will and we must hold a watchful 
eye on the conservative majority to make sure they do not follow the 
example set by the board of supervisors in their half-hearted imple- 
mentation of Measure J. 


We regret that rent control went down to defeat, but a substantial 
number of Santa Cruzans have shown again that they-want relief from 
soaring rents. The council will have to find a meaningful solution to 
that problem. 

. We also noted that on-campus voters gave rent control a higher 
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- percentage of their votes than they did last November. It appears that 


the smear campaign against Measure N and this newspaper may have 
backfired among students. Bernie Walp and the Coalition Against Rent 
Control should take note that students are not sheep who will blindly 
believe the slander and lies thrust upon them by wealthy real estate 
interests using a cheap-shot last-minute election tactic. ’ 

In sum, then, Tuesday’s results show Santa Cruz is becoming more 
aware that strong changes are needed to safeguard its natural beauty 
and cultural vitality. It could be the first sign of a new attitude through- 
out the county, but it will not grow and succeed without our continued 
support and effort. 


CARC’s crap 


Posing as a mere College V student, a paid political consultant to a 
nationwide corporate landlord organization slandered the City on a 
Hill Press last week in hopes of wooing a few student votes for the anti- 
rent control cause. 

In a leaflet entitled “What City on a Hill Doesn’t Want You to 
Know,” Bernie Walp accused the Press of censorship for refusing to 
accept an ad from CARC. He fails to mention that we had long before 
established a policy of not accepting ads from either side of the rent 
control debate. He conveniently forgets that CHP will print any letter 
or opinion piece regardless of its political perspective (as evidenced by 
our pro-con rent control debate on last week’s opinion page). 

‘Atno point did Walp or any of his underlings submit a single letter or 
opinion piece, which we would have gladly printed. 

We established our policy of refusing ads about rent control because 
we believe that elections should be determined in the free marketplace 
of ideas rather than in a marketplace of votes bought and sold. Given 
that more than $155,000 was spent in the campaigns on rent control 
last fall, we determined that City on a Hill should serve as a forum for 
debate on this issue rather than as an accomplice in efforts to buy votes 
for one side or another. 

Walp waited until two days before the election and four days after 
our last issue to distribute his leaflet. We were left no opportunity to 
respond before the Tuesday election. Walp knew that once we did 
reply he would be exposed as an opportunist of the worst kind. 


* STATE TREASURE 


Dear Editor: 

I thought your column on the Democratic 
State Convention (by Randlett Lawrence, 
1/25/79) was the best written and most 
interestig commentary I have seen on that 
‘event. 

Sincerely, 
Jesse M. Unruh 
State Treasurer 


PLEASE CORREKT 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to express my extreme 
annoyance at B. Fury, the author of an 
article entitled, “Senate Meeting Becomes 
Student Forum” (CHP, March 1, 1979). 


| B.. Fury completely misrepresented what I 


said at the Academit Senate meeting on 
February 26 (mispelling my name inthe 


process). 


« This reporter wrote that I “explained” 
that the United Coalition to Save the 
(Campus “was formed by several organiza- 
tins that oppose the grade,option, support 


reorganization plan.” He went to say that I 


the development of a community based - 


a student rally at which demands would be 
presented to students for ratification. 

To set things straight, I did not speak of 
the constituency of the United Coalition to 


_ Save the Campus or the group’s stand on 


the reorganization at all in this speech. I 
made no mention of rallies. or student 


‘demands. I was representing the Coalition 


on the grade issue only. 

For the information of B. Fury and the 
misinformed readers of City on a Hill, the 
topic of my speech at the Academic Senate 
meeting was the students’ commitment to 
the principles of UC Santa Cruz and the 
demoralization of the campus: community. 
I spoke of students’ constructive activism 
in response to the threats to both this 
campus and the values it embodies. I 


_ discussed some of the implications of the 


Senate’s approval of a letter grade option, 
and the importance of faculty, student, and 
administrator dialogue on the issue. 

I also would like to correct B. Fury’s 
statement that I am a representative on the 
Student Advisory Council, when in truth I 
am a member of the Chancellor’s Reorgan- 
ization Committee for Problems of Student 
Life and Hoysing. For the sake of both the 
City on a Hill reader and the subjects of B. 
Fury’s future articles, I would suggest you 
teach him how to report the facts, and also 
how to spell people’s names. 


Sincerely, 
Roberta Gordon 


We stand corrected. /  —Ed 


| WHO WANTS TRIDENT | 


Dear Editor: 

On the morning of March 1, 1979, seven 
people nonviolently blockaded the main 
gate of the Lockheed Santa Cruz facility. 
This was a symbolic blockade to show 
opposition to the production of compon- 
ents of the C-4 (Trident I), and possible 
future production of components for the D- 
5 (Trident II) submarine launched nuclear 
weapons system there. March 1 was Nu- 
clear Free Pacific Day, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the atomic bomb test at the 
Bikini atoll in the South Pacific. 


This atoll is still uninhabitable today, 

I was one of seven persons arrested on 
this morning. I’ve been deeply involved in 
the STOP TRIDENT/CONVERT LOC- 
KHEED campaign of Peoplé for a Nu- 
clear Free Future since September of 
1978. This is time, energy and love. The 
action took place two days after the Santa 
Cruz County Board of Supervisors ap- 
proved, by a 3 to 2 vote, a Use Permit for 
Lockheed Santa Cruz. This permit will 
allow Lockheed the space to produce 
components for the Trident II nuclear 
missile. 


Seven of us will go to the county court- 
house on March 19 for arraignment. At 
that point, we will enter our pleas and have 
our trial dates or sentences given to us. I 


will plead “not guilty” to both the “‘tres- 
pass” and “‘resist arrest” charges. I feel it 
is my legal and moral duty to do so, since I 
have the opportunity and time. 

The production of nuclear weapons com- 
ponents, especially those with a first strike 
potential, contravenes International law. 
The US Constitution declares that Inter- 
national law, composed of binding inter- 
national agreements and principles, must 
not be contradicted by federal activity. 

This priority is also effective at the state 
and local levels. That is, the county of 
Santa Cruz is responsible to International 
law. 

In a local sense, the county of Santa 
Cruz must protect the “‘...peace, morals, 
safety, convenience and general welfare...” 
of the public. Doubtless, you’ve heard the 
compelling arguments that the production 
of nuclear weapons components poses a 
threat to ur county. 

I’m asking for your support and encour- 
agement. If this issue is compelling enough 
for you, you could give us additional 
support in the form of a phone call or a 
letter to one of us, a letter to the editor of 


_ the Sentinel, Pajaronian or whatever, a 


letter to the judges who will preside over 
our cases (unknown at this writing), advice, 
financial contribution, or books and case 
precedents. 

Those who were arrested are: Kimlin 


McDaniel, Scott Kennedy, Betsy Fair-' 


continued on page 26 


ORGANIZE 
Let the sun in 


_ by Loretta Goucie and Scott Roseman 


Somé leaders of this country (Mondale, Schlesinger, 
Brown) have in recent weeks talked about the possibility of 
going to war in the Middle East to insure an adequate supply 
of oil to the U.S. We have also heard about plans to ration 
gas. It seems that there might be an “‘energy crisis.” So what 
are we going to do? Burn more coal? Build nuclear power 
plants? Go solar? 

Solar energy? ‘“‘Nice idea,”’ you say, but it’s not hap- 
pening now. Oh, maybe in twenty years when the tech- 
nology is ready, but it just is not feasible today. 

Well that is simply not so. For any “new” technology, 
public acceptance is extremely important. Generally, peo- 
ple do not understand “‘new”’ technologies. In the last few 
decades new ideas have been made acceptable mostly 
through massive advertising campaigns. Unfortunately for 
renewable energy (solar, wind, biomass, etc.), the govern- 
ment and utilities are making only token efforts at educating 
the public. The problem shows itself as a reluctance by 
consumers to purchase solar and other renewable energy 
devices and by the public’s reluctance to push for govern- 
ment assistance in developing the field. 

The solar industry to this point has been concentrated 
mostly in the small business sector, though large corpora- 
tions like Mobil, IT&T, and Grumann are beginning to 
invest in solar system. Much research has been done (often 
in people’s backyards) and efficient equipment is currently 
available. Education on solar energy has become: more 
organized. The groundwork has been laid for rapid expan- 
sion. We need to use these resources to stimulate public 
response and support. 

Most people today are concerned about jobs. Renewable 
energy has the potential for creating many more jobs than 
any of the capital-intensive energy schemes currently used. 
There would be jobs not only with businesses installing 
solar equipment, building solar homes, retrofitting existing 
homes, etc., but also teaching the trade, teaching in schools, 
doing research, and organizing workshops and seminars on 
the latest developments. 

This attractive style of industry is one possibility if we 


Missing the Point 


by P. Ellison 

In the furor over grades and the uproar over the reorganiza- 
tion of the campus, I’ve noticed a shallowness in the analysis 
of why this might all be happening now. It seems by most 
accounts that simply spreading the word around about what 
a keen school we have, that that alone would boost the 
enrollment on the UCSC campus. Somehow by keeping 
NES we'll be able to maintain the quality of education that 
has so many people waiting in line at the admissions office 
now. 

What the student-to-student recruitment program, and 
(what will be known as) Celebration I exemplify, is a 
scarcity and shallowness of analysis, and represent an 
acceptance of the administrative position with embellish- 
ments—our problem is low enrollment due to a poor public 
relations effort. Although this is a step beyond “helping the 
Chancellor save UCSC,” it still barely scratches the 
surface, working to pit UCSC students against students at 
Berkeley and elsewhere in the U.S., and it oddly represents 
an exhibition of a particular kind of liberal accoutrements is 
somehow superior to other competitive, mundane, .cut- 
throat, institutions of higher institutions of higher education. 
Somehow the racism, sexism elitism here is a step above 
that of other schools, or so Celebration I would have us 
believe. 

What it seems students aré upset about is more a question 
of control and the token participation in the decision making 
process that affects them. This virtually nonexistent role is 
solidly based in a similar lack of control students are faced 
with on the state-wide economic level. As inflation gouges 
taxpayers at every turn, people are beginning to focus 
of their frustrations on the university, and other institutions 
from which they receive little or nothing. 


_ decentralized, self-reliant model of energy 


choose now to encourage a more or less 


use. The other choice seems to be to wait 
until an ultimate crisis develops, possibly 
because the current energy producers ar- 
range it. They will then develop a mon- 
strous technology from the groundwork 
being aid now by small entrepreneurs and 
create a way to sell us the sum. 


In order for us to ensure that the latter 
choice does not occur, we need to convince 
the publc that it is in our best interest to 
convert to renewable energy now. We 
must get the message across that renew- 
able energy creates jobs, that it does not 
cost more to build a house that requires 
little or no outside energy through the use 
of passive solar techniques, and that it 
means we won’t be dependent on large 
energy corporations, foreign countries, or 
private utilities for keeping our homes 
warm and our factories running. 


In Santa Cruz County, there is a coalition of people and 
groups working to promote solar/renewable energy. Last 
year’s Sun Day in Santa Cruz was cited as one of the ten 
best programs in the country. This year’s Sun Day is being 
organized on the local and state levels. (Last year it was 
organized nationally, also.) The state organization is the 
California Solar Action Network of which the Santa Cruz 
Sun Day Coalition is a part. 

CSAN is forming for the purpose of allowing for greater 
communication between people involved in solar/renew- 
able energy. The network will be gathering information on 
all people involved in the field and serve as an information 
and referral service. The network will enable local solar 
energy proponents to link up and build on what has been 
done elsewhere in the state. 

As a means of focusing people’s attention on energy, Sun 
Day can be very effective. This is the International Year of 


This so-called backlash has brought cutbacks in the 
liberal arts programs, arts and humanities, and recently won 
ethnic and women’s studies programs, as chancellors 
reorganize in an attempt to appease a rebelling electorate 
sick of UC elitism. In the name of “saving UC,” chancellors 
have been forced to accommodate the business interests 
that the university serves. By parting back on areas that 
have traditionally received little support, they degrade the 
quality of education that many boards or departments have 
offered. ; 

On our campus we can see the linguistics board and the 
more than likely axing of the religious studies board as 
examples. These boards are pitted against one another in 


efforts to save their jobs and the programs that they helped . 


to build. 

This cutback crisis is having repercussions beyond the 
quality of education or a subsequent rise in the faculty-to- 
student ratio. But it will soon be affecting the student’s 
pocketbook also. A UC Vice-President, on a recent visit to 
UCSC for adiscussion on the possibility of tuition at UC (in 
addition to fees), said that since the majority of students 
come from upper-middle class families, they could be 
expected to give financial support to a quality education. 
(The fact that tuition is being considered at all reflects the 
stilted creativity of administrators, and their attempt to 
make it more digestible to students.) One doesn’t need a 
university degree to see further repercussions this would 
have for minorities, low & moderate income students, and 
on enrollment levels. ’ 

The current debate over both grades and the reorganiza- 


tion reflects the administrative mandate from above to be ~ 


fiscally responsible in treating UCSC. Administrators and 
some faculty, threatened with loss of jobs (by a well-timed 
rumor of the closing of UCSC, due to low admissions and a 


the Child, so Sun Day’s theme in Santa Cruz this year is 
“Children Under the Sun.” Activities will be centered in the 
public schools. This way, we know that in 10 to 15 years, 
people will be very receptive to using renewable energy. 
(Hopefully, much sooner, too.) 

Some of the activities planned for the schools include 
solar theater for assemblies, classroom demonstrations, 
projects, a poster contest, and slide shows. There will also 
be displays in downtown Santa Cruz and Watsonville. 
Tours of solar homes and installations will demonstrate 
how the sun is working in Santa Cruz County today. 

Does this sound exciting? The way that we can have 
decentralized, clean energy is by people doing it now. Will 
you help out? It is not necessary to be a solar expert. This is 
a chance for personal education while also turning on the 
county. If you want to be a part of this, call Scott Roseman 
or Holly Townes at 423-6180. 


need to cutback) are shaking the liberal tree, recognizing the 
end of an educational experiment, deciding instead that it’s 
time to return to traditional education. They also seem to re- 
cognize that liberal experiments are only possible when 
they can be afforded. The administration has planned for 
lower enrollment, and is planning to make UCSC market- 
able as an institution of higher learning. 

We, as students, must be careful and cautious in hearing 
(much less accepting) explanations provided by the admin- 
istration on the future of UCSC or how cut backs will be 
handled. We need not look too far into the past to see the 
two-faced character of the administration. They have 
siphoned off student energy by offering meaningless partici- 
pation on committees with little or no impact on the final 
outcome of decisions. 

Fortunately fror Santa Cruz, traditional education has 
yet to become entrenched. There is still a semblance of 
student participation remaining from the liberal, education- 
al experiment. NES and independent studies still are 
possibilities, though vanishing ones. Although the task of 
changing the nature of the university is difficult, and the 
control we exercise in our own education is limited by the 
very production process that makes it possible, we still can 
strike back by trying to understand the core of the problem 
so that we can aggressively struggle for creative solutions. I 
am hoping for answers that go beyond mere public relations 
solutions, those which strike fundamentally at he root of the 
racism, elitism, sexism, and lack of control students, 
faculty, and staff experience at the University of California. 
It’s time to better utilize our energy on efforts that do more 
than simply attempt to maintain NES and the college 
system or the status quo. We must struggle to overcome 
those barriers which prevent this university from serving all 


_ the. people of California. 
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car rolled south down highway 101. 

“Pull over,”’ said the passenger. He was 
sort of a scientist from Santa Cruz, a biologist 
now working, it was believed, with the Forest 


Service. 
**Pull over,’ he said. 


*‘Again?”’ asked the one driving. 


“Well?” 


“You're drinking too much,” said the driver. 

“Good. Pull over.” 

The car steered toward the approaching exit, then, a 
minute later, bumped into the next gas station. The car came 
to a stop. The passenger jumped out, and he disappeared 
behind a cement wall. 

‘The car radio still played, the engine off, and the driver 
stared ahead as the highway ran through his thoughts. 

“Hey,” someone was suddenly shouting in the window. 
. The voice was running toward the car. “Hey, goddamn you, 
I hope you do that in your own backyard!” He was an older 
‘man. He wore a service shirt and he was yelling, it seerned, 
at the driver. : : 

“I hope you do that-in your own yard!” he was yelling. 

“Uh,” said the driver. He turned off the radio, and looked 
nervously toward the concrete wall. His passenger was 
approaching the car, and the man was shouting. 

“I’m gonna get your license number, and I’m gonna call 
‘the cops, you filthy son of a bitch!” 

““What’s happening here?” asked the scientist as he 
climbed in his door. 

* “Uh, Jesus, I don’t know,” said the driver, and he started 
the engine. 

“You filth!” the-man was yelling. His face was red. His 
head bulged in the window. 

“Jesus,” said the driver. 

“I hope you do that in your own goddamn backyard.” 
The car began to pull away. 


“For Christ sake, don’t leave,” said the scientist, grabbing 
steering wheel. “This is clinical.” 
in he leaned out the open window. 
tho in the hell are you screaming at?” 
= man was almost hopping up and down. ‘And I'll 
sh your face, and, you filthy...” 

€y shut-up! You’re gonna have a heart-attack.” 


. “s 


The road ran on. 


**,.call the cops and they’Il shoot you dead, and I’ll bash 
your fucking filthy heads...” 

“You asshole. Stop it!” Now the scientist was raising his 
voice. “Asshole,” he yelled. ““You’re havin’ a fuckin’ heart- 
attack right in front of your own goddamn gas station!” 

““Come on,” said the driver, as the car began pulling out 
into the darker street. 

“Filthy pigs! Pigs! I'll bash your smart-ass heads, you 
pigs!” He was shaking his fist in the air, screaming at the 
night. 

““You’re a dead man!”’ yelled the scientist toward the 
flourescent lot that was now fading away. 

“Man,” he said, after he’d rolled up the window, “that 
guy’s crazy.” 

“Yeah,” said the driver, “He wanted ere us.” The car 
swept up the ramp onto the freeway, picKing up speed. 

“You should’ve run him over.” # 

“Right.” : 

“No, really. He doesn’t deserve to live.” 

**Sure, kill him cause you pissed on his wall.” 

“Well.” They were flying now, and the freeway blurred. 
“He’s a crazy asshole; ought to get out of the big city.” 

“It’s over,” said the driver. ‘‘Unless he really called the 
police.” : ' 

“*T hope he did. I'd like to see ’em arrest us for that.” He 
pulled a joint out of his shirt pocket, then lit it. 

“God,” he said, “‘made me*nervous. Crazy bastard.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Nut.” They drove on. 

The driver was planning on writing about Los-Angeles. 
The scientist said he could help. And even if the driver had 
been a good writer they would have had problems. But he 
was a better driver than writer, and the freeway flowed like a 
river around the car, flowing south through California. 

After a few minutes, the one driving said, ‘Well, it’s a 
start.” . 


hey were in what is called the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. After | 


along drive they approached the 
outskirts. Now it was night, and the 


“Pretty scary.” 
“Yeah,” said the driver, steering the car over into the left 
lane, passing a speeding truck, “welcome to L.A.” 


heir point of reference was near Newport Beach. 

There was a small house there. When they wanted to 

go somewhere or look for something, they got inthe 
car and drove down the street, and got on the freeway. It 
went everywhere. But the base was in Newport, in a house 
there. 

Newport Beach was sunny. The white concrete along the 
ocean and beach was warm to bare feet and roller skate 
wheels. There are lots of shops in Newport Beach. 

The radio played Good Vibrations and people thought it 
was a new song. It was a popular song. All the cars had 
personalized license plates, and all the clothes were certain- 
ly casual. 


At the beach everyone was happy. Everyone knew each _ 


other at the beach. The sky was beach-blue, though the 
water was dark this winter. No matter. A crowd played 
volley-ball. One man had blonde hair, and though many of 
them had blonde hair, he also had a Dodger baseball jacket. 
The other men only had blue jackets. He had a Dodger-blue 
jacket. His girlfriend hugged him when they all finished the 
volley-ball game because she was very happy. . 

She was happy with her body, and so she wore light blue 
slacks and she was barefoot in the sand. She was a beautiful, 


beautiful woman with blue pants and a blonde boyfriend. 


The beach was wide, and across it rafi joggers in bright 
jogging suits. Some were blue, some were other colors. 
There were palm trees in the Newport Beach municipal 
parking lot. 

You can take a ferry from, -he Newport peninsula across 
to Balboa Island. The ferry cost a dime, or if you had acar it 
cost fifty cents. From the ferry you can see John Wayne’s 
house. On the island you can see Buddy Ebsen’s house. 

Balboa is casual and the cars there were nice too. There is 
a clean sidewalk that is white and somewhat sandy, and it 
goes all the way around the island. 

Marine Avenue is the main street on Balboa, There are 
many little shops and they sell art, and bikinis, and leather 
things, and books, and guitars, and there e js also the Jolly 
Roger Restaurant, and it sells tacos and shakes, and all the 
older people that eat in the JR used to all come to Balboa 
when they were in college at the University of Southern 
California. It was the place to come in those springs and 
summers. 

It is still the place to come, but nobody knows why. It is 
because the comfortable passed themselves on to their 
children, and the children grew to become the casual, on 
Balboa Island. ; 


The Safeway of Newport Beach is out on the Coast 
Highway, across the brige from Balboa, not on the ferry 
side, on the mainland. At night the store was big and 
beautiful, and the parking lot was full of long silver and blue 
shapes.’ 

Inside it is perfect, and bright. Not crowded. or even busy. 


Maybe because it was night. There was so much space, and — 


the aisles were wide and cool, and the shelves were plentiful. 
There are no clumsy pyramids of tuna cans, or bread loaves 
stacked for a day-old sale. Everything was neat and ordered, 
refrigerated and expensive. 

And inside the Newport Beach Safeway, a muscular man 
was talking to a woman, and she slowly pushed ther cart 


continued on next page 
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continued from previous page 


down the aisle. They were shopping, and he 
was talking loudly. 

“Then that’s what I'll do,” he said. 

“It won’t make any difference.” 

‘“‘But I was just joking tonight.” 

“IT know.” She wouldn’t look at him. She 
looked at a bunch of bananas in her hand. 
The prices weren’t based on reality. Per- 
haps they were linked to the tides. 

“Well, of course you know,” he said. 
“‘That’s good. Look, I’m sorry if you didn’t 
think it was funny.” 

“Good.” f 

“I mean, some people think that sort of 
thing is funny. If I wasn’t supposed to be 
joking, then I wasn’t, OK?” 

‘Don’t be ridiculous,”’ she said. ‘‘Do we 
need these?”’ She tossed the bananas in the 
cart. 

“Look, hey, I didn’t know you were 
serious.” 

“I know, Ron. That’s the problem. Hey, 
look, come on, be nice.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

‘Here, come on, I’ll be serious. I'll know 
when you’re being serious.” 

She turned the corner of the aisle and 
he walked backwards alongside her, as she 
pushed the cart faster. 

“Hey,” he said, walking backwards. 
“Hey, just be nice. Come on.” 

“You don’t know when I’m serious.” 
She rolled past the dairy case. 

‘“You’re serious now.” 

“Yes. Well.” 

“See?” He was skipping backwards. 

“Oh, Ron.”’ She stopped at the long 
frozen-meat counter. 

‘‘Here,”’ he said, “‘buy some lunch meat. 
We'll have a picnic tomorrow.” 

“You don’t get lunch meat here,” she 
said. “It’s over there.” 

“Nah, just ask him to shave a little off 
that roast beef, and ham. I always get it 
here. It’s great for picnics. We’ll go to the 
beach.” 

‘Oh, Ron,” she said ‘“‘That’ll be fun.” 

“Hey,” he said. Outside the brightly lit 
store it was dark. 


The ferry costs the same going from 
Balboa Island across to Newport Beach. 
On the radio there’s Good Vibrations, a 
new advertisement for Sunkist. Then the 
same new song for Juicy Fruit; good 
vibrations and juicy fruit. It has the luscious 
burst of juicy flavor. 

The scientist said he wanted to go 
somewhere famous. 


* hey were in Hollywood by dusk the 
next evening. The sun was pale on 
the hills, as their car fell into the 

traffic line that was creeping down Sunset 
Boulevard. 
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Another line, of people, had formed 
in front of the Roxy theater. Someone 
famous was playing and it was Saturday 
night. The line was buzzing and a girl in 
green tights kept blowing a whistle. 

Both sides of the strip were lit electric. 


- Rock posters of the industry glowed from 


within. They were. bright color in the 
darkening background. Bright blues and 
golds and silver, they were giant .rock 
bands, and giant rock faces. They were 
bright colors lit from within, that cast 
colored bright light onto the pavement. 

A Mercedes coupe bounced in the park- 
ing lot at the Rainbow. The bar itself was 
loud when the door was swung open. Then 
another car bounced in the parking lot, 
with headlights on now, beaming in the 
dark. 

A girlcame alone around the corner, and 
into the bar. An unacompanied boy fol- 
lowed her. Then a couple, his silver arm 
around her white shoulder, they slunk in 
the Rainbow, and the music rushed through 
the open door. 

Traffic slowed further down the strip. 
Tower Records stood bright on the corner. 

‘Silhouettes passed by the huge glass win- 
dows, while fully lit’ characters milled 


- around inside the store. The flourescence 


splashed against the display windows that 
wrapped around the corner, and the inside 
glowed luminous. 

Two limousines were parked in front of a 
stripper bar called Filthy McNasty’s. There 
were. black men in ‘both of the dark cars. 


The sign outside said, “Nude, Nude, Nice ~ 


but Nude.” But the men stayed in their 
cars. 

Next door was a place called Futha 
Muckers. Nobody went in and nobody 
came out, and next to that was a little 
hamburger stand with a flourescent front, 
and it said ‘‘Pepsi.” It was on the corner. 

In front, in the dark, stood three girls, 
and the traffic would stop according to the 
red light, and merely slow down on the 
green. The sidewalk was dark and the bars 
were bright. 

The girls turned their heads away at 
every searching stare. The lights from 
Futha Muckers lit their faces then. But 
they were dark when they faced the street 
again. : 

The men stayed in their cars. 


Inside the Continental Hollywood Hilton, 

at the bar, the piano player played a 
sentimental song. It was a dark bar, deep 
red. The vocalist sang a song he said was 
about his son. He said that one day his son 
didn’t have anything to do so his dad took a 
paper map of the world and cut it up into 
little pieces, then mixed them all up, and 
put them on a table for the boy to play with. 
Then he sang a song called, “Putting the 
World Back Together Again.” The bar 
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was dark. Back on the sidewalk it was still’ 
dark. 


77 Sunset Strip didn’t serve drinks. 
There was a coke machine in the lobby. A 
bald man sat at the counter and every few 
minutes he would look through the glass: 
window into the room where the show was | 
going on. It cost eight dollars to go in the 
room. 

_And inside it was like a large, long 
closet. The long walls were mirrors, from 
the waist up. The stage was at one end, 
waist-high, and a dark runway ran out into 
the middle of the room. The runway was 
also waist-high. Metal chairs sat in rows 
around the runway and out into the room. 
The audience looked up at the runway. 

The carpet was red and the stage was 
wood, and all that wasn’t mirrors was also 
red. 

The girls walked in through the same 
curtains from the lobby, and steped up onto 
the runway, with their backs to the audi- 
ence. Then they would walk to the far end 
of the stage and turn around. Then the 
music would start, and the show would 
begin. 

The lights came from where the bald 
man peeked through, but only higher. One 
beam was a strobe light, one was a white 
light, and one was a blue light. The girls’ 
skin changed accordingly. — 

They would dance one at a time for three 
songs. Over and over the Bee Gees, and 
Rolling Stones, and soul music, wasn’t too 
loud. By the third song the women would 
be nude. , SE a 

The first girl had blonde hair. She wore a 
blue blouse. and jeans; then it was a red 

blouse, and then she was strobed. When 
she began, she faced the mirrors, she 


watched herself move. She ran her hands 
through her hair. She had blonde hair. 

She danced slowly at first, at her end of 
the platform. The music built on a beat, a 
popular song they’d hear on the radio. 

For the second song she moved along 
the runway. She supposed a dance as she 
pulled off her jeans, and she kept her eyes 
on the different men and women in the 
chairs, at the foot of the runway, and they 
stared up at her body. She resumed her 
slow walk, up and down the platform. The 
red lights shone on her skin. She had a 
butterfly tatoo inside her thigh. 

By the beginning of the third song she 
was nude. The music increased. Now she 
used the whole stage, then up to the edge of 
the runway. She stopped in front of the 
chairs at the edge. She danced with her 
head back, her bare feet on the stage. She 
danced at the chair, then tossed her hair 
and moved back down the platform. She 
stopped at each chair and danced for a 
second and looked the men in the eye for 
the moment, she danced for him, with the 
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music rising, her, eyes wide, the man 
staring at her up and down, he knew that 
she wanted to dance nude only for him, 
her flesh turning red, then blue, then she 
strobed on to the next chair, the next man, 
and then he knew that she wanted to 
dance naked for him. And,really it was the 
truth that she didn’t want to dance for 
anybody. Then her third song was over. 
-“There’s. some people out there that 
appreciate my talent,” said a later dancer, 
a wild dancer who talked as she performed. 


She was dark, and darker under the blue 
light, by her third song. She danced and 
moved hands across her body, and shouted 
at the silent audience. 

“*They know what I can do,” she said. “I 
need a bigger stage.” And she danced until 
her turn was over, and then there was 
another girl—starting on the stage, and | 
dancing up and down the platform runway, 
back and forth, and then there was another, - 
and another, and then they all started over 
again. 


Outside, and further up the strip, the 
Rainbow closed at two. A Mercedes coupe 
bounced out of the parking lot, onto Sunset 
Boulevard. Groups of three and four stood 
on the curb in front of the bar. They were 
stoned, cut slim and trim. The parade 
passed by in front of them, and some joined 
the passing crowd, waving bye to the 
Rainbow. As they passed they looked at 
their reflection in the glass windows that 
were waist-high along the strip. 

One of the girls from the show stood now 
with her boyfriend. She had blonde hair. 
He had been in the Rainbow while she 
danced down the strip. Now they were 
both on the curb, and expensive cars were 

bouncing past them and out of the parking 
lot, into the dark. 

“Tl get you a ride,” said her boyfriend. 
“You want a ride?”’ She still seemed naked 
under her overcoat. It was painfully sim- 
ple, the fact and the cloth. “Somebody give 
you a ride, you'll see; all my friends.” 

“I just want to go home,” she said. 
“Whenever, I just want to go home.” 

“T’ll get you a ride.” And he went off into 
the parking lot. 

On the boulevard the people passed the 
corner. Then most crossed the street over 
to the theater. There was a popular movie 
there. There were posters for popular 
movies everywhere. They were lit from 
within. The crowd came down the strip, 
naked down the runway, and they looked 
in the mirrors at themselves, and a silver . 
Mercedes bounced out of the Rainbow 
parking lot, and into the dark street. 

“You want a ride,” he said when he 
came back. “I'll get you a ride.” 


continued on next page 
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continued from page 7 
_**] just want to go home,” she said. She 


+ must be naked under the coat. “Whenever 
“you get me a ride,” she said, “Ill go 


home.” 


” Hollywood had een tiresome, and by 
dawn they were ready to leave. The past 


‘days were adding up. It was possible that 
‘they’d seen too much on this journey. So 


much had been thrust upon them, and so 


little absorbed with any coherence. 


_ “Two hours,” said the one driving. 
“What?” 
“No traffic now. We’ll be home in two 
hours.” 
“Newport.” 
_ “Yeah.” 
~ “Not home.” 
“Not Santa Cruz.” 
_ “Not home, but Newport.” 


“The scientist lit a cigarette, as the car_ 


flew down the Harbor Freeway, south to 
Newport Beach. The lanes were wide 
open. 

“Fluid running through pipes,” said the 
passenger. 

“Fluid,” said the driver, turning up the 
radio. The ultimate in car stereo was being 


< advertised, broadcast over what must not 


be quite that. Music Odyssey, in Inglewood, 
everywhere, etc. 
“That’s. how they plan freeways, you 
know?” 
“That?” 
‘*Fluid. It’s the same principle as under- 
standing densities.” 
“You’re babbling. Pass the brandy.” 
“Ever since we started driving around 


‘on these things, I’ve been thinking of | 
- fluids.”” ; 


an evening with | 


~ 


“That’s your problem. Save some; here.” 
**It’s how they determine how many cars 


_can get off and on a'freeway, and how fast 


they can go. Are you getting all this?” 
“I don’t even care about it.” The driver 
swerved to avoid a coagulated automobile 


‘stalled in the left-hand lane; stopped-up 


fluid on the freeway. 

‘*Fucker.”” 

“‘Should’ve squashed him,” said the 
passenger. Then, with the window rolled 
down, he shouted, “Wake-up, you bastards! 
Get off the road!”’ But they were long past. 

The car moved along. The radi@smiled 
in their ears. The longest night in Holly- 
wood was slipping south at 60, but the strip 
was still on, the Roxy was closed, but the 
guy they’d talked to, wherever,.somewhere 
near the Roxy, yes, the Rainbow, out in 
front, he was still out there, and the girls 
still turned their combed heads when the 
cars slowed, and the dark riders would 
shout, or worse, then slowly turn the corner 
and head back up Sunset Boulevard. Circle 


. the block, a rolling traffic jam down the 


runway platform. 

“Only so much liquid will flow through a 
pipe, see?”’ 

““You’re babbling. I don’t care about it.” 

““You should.” 

“I’m driving it; that’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“Touchy.” 

“Well.” 

“It’s just a theory.” 

Every song on the radio was the same. It 
was a Los Angeles radio station. 

“Theories won’t apply here,” said the 
driver. 


‘Just trying to explain it.” 
““Can’t be done. Shouldn’t be done.” 
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‘‘None of it? That’s crazy; we’re here to 
explain it.” : 

“I know. But forget it; it doesn’t work. e 

“Those people have reasons for... 

“The freeways ‘are too much.” 

Fluids!” 

“Forget it.” 

Speeding toward aware and a jet 
roared over their car as they neared the 
airport, McArthur Boulevard. This was 
their exit. 

“Well,” said the scientist, “if we can’t 


explain it, what the hell are you going to © 


write about it?” 

“T don’t know,” said the driver, reaching 
for the bottle. “I’m afraid it has something 
to do with fluids.” 


“gmjhey decided to take the next day 
‘ easy. They decided they needed 


some amusements, some fantasy, a 
release. They wanted to go to Disneyland, 
and they drove there, but it was closed. So 


they went to Knott’s Berry Farm. It was | 


not a night of fantasy. 

They didn’t get to Buena Park until the 
late afternoon. The city was wide, and 
crowded with traffic. And the mountains 
stood around; you could see them from the 
entrance at Beach Boulevard. 

The amusement park was half-crowded, 
half-empty. But it was Sunday evening and 
there were plans. 

Some of the rides were crowded. The 
parachute-drop ride was mostly crowded. 
It was a dramatic ride. A metal basket, 
with a closed fold of cloth above, was 
quicky and smoothly shot up in the air. 
And it went higher and higher until it had 
risen hundreds of feet above the park’s 


Advance Tickets $5.00($6,00 at door) in Santa Cruz/Monterey Area: 
Odyssey Records, Cymbaline, UCSC Box Office, Loma Prieta H. S. 
in San Francisco: Lifeline Marine Research 


lights, And the sun was setting in the 


ocean, you saw that, and the basket hung 
there for a second, another, with all of Los 
Angeles ’way out there, and, whoosh, the 
basket fell straight to the pavement, with 
the wind blowing through the metal floor, 
then suddenly the huge chute filled with 
air, and the basket, guided by the cable, 
floated slowly down to the end of its tether. 
It sat there for a moment, then was whisked 
back up the cable again, higher and higher, 


. while the pavement rushed away from the 


floor. of the the basket. 

The park was filling up-as it became 
dark. There was a disco and it would start 
at eight. Three boys walked together 
quickly toward the cement building with 
the colored lights. They bit toothpicks and 
looked around constantly as they walked. 
They smoked mint leaves powdered with 
angel dust. 

“I can’t believe it,” said one. 

“Bitchen;” said andther, ‘“‘all nighter.” 

“Shit,” said the third, and he blew 
white smoke out of his mouth. 

Montezuma’s Revenge is a giant roller 
rocket coaster. The line was becoming 
longer in the dark. Colored lights were 
blinking everywhere. At the platform every- 
one climbed in a seat, when their turn 
arrived, two to a leather covered bench. 
Then a padded iron bar was lowered in 
place across their laps. A girl in a red jump- 
suit sat in a glass booth above the train of 
seats. She held her hand out of the booth. 
Then she turned her thumb up, and there 
was a loud rushing hiss. 

The yellow rocket blasted down the 
track, straight ahead, toward a giant loop. 


continued on next page 
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Then in one swift motion, the train hit the 
loop, circled upside down, and raced for- 
ward again, until it climbed the track ahead 
that was running almost straight up. At the 
top it paused, then began to roll back- 
wards. Everyone screamed. Tearing back- 
wards the train did the reverse loop, and 
raced back through the platform. It rushed 
by backwards. 

Then the train climbed the opposite 
steep track, high in the air. Finally it rolled 
forward, back down into the station, and 
stopped with a jerk. Everyone climbed out 
onto the platform. 

Two girls in tight pants jumped out first 
and ran down the stairs. Then they got 
back in line. Lots of people did that. Above 
them the train blasted off again with a new 
load of passengers. Very few of them were 
on the ride for the first time. It was like that 
at Knott’s, 


Later the disco was the center. It was 
crowded. There were two levels, one up- 
stairs, and one downstairs. The lower was 
the dance floor. It certainly was crowded. 
Upstairs were chairs and tables, and a rail 
over which kids looked down to the crowd- 
ed dance floor. 

The music was one long song. It soon 
came from within, and the dancers danced. 
The beat was the measure, and they moved 
by themselves. A man in a yellow shirt 
stood on a high platform and he played the 
records on two turntables. He shouted into 
a microphone between songs. 


On the fringe stood those who stood still 
to the music. They all faced the center. 
There was more mint smoke. The fringe 
never varied, and those standing still 
would venture into the middle, and resume 
the dancing. Others would take their place. 

A dark boy danced skillfully, loosely 
concentrating with a half-smile on his face. 
He moved a pale girl around him, spinning 
her, touching her, all on.a beat. He danced 
at her, he dropped to his knees for a flash, 
he spun, he danced. The music surged 
through, and the disc jockey shouted above 
it, the smile left and the dark boy flew 
through his routine. He kept his head still, 
but his feet flew and his shoulders dropped 
and weaved. and the girl was in motion 


at the door. 


Days of Music and 
Dance 
The Splendor of Dresden 


A Baroque Dance Concert 
Choreographed by Shirley Wynne 


Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
March 10, 8:30 p.m. 


around him, he touched her and moved 
her, and she spun around him. The smoke 
hung, the beat thrust forward, the boy 
dropped to his knees again and held his 
arms in the air, and the floor around him 


- swirled. Then the set of songs was over. 


The dark boy took the pale girl and joined 
the fringe. The group talked, the smoke 
hung, but the boy kept moving to the beat 
within, he tapped the joint with his finger as 
he inhaled, and he moved his feet. 

Then the music was on again, and he 
was down on one knee in the center, the 
basket rising higher, he spun the girl, and 
the pavement fell away in a rush below. He 
finally tossed his head, but the parachute 
wouldn’t open until much later that night; 
in a despondent free-fall, the cloth would 
eventually catch some air, and slowly fill, 
probably in a parking lot, or on the free- 
way, probably much, much, later. And the 
music played, and he sent the pale girl 
spinning around him. 


The drive from Buena Park was flat, 
down through Long Beach, and Huntington, 
and Seal Beach, those squat towns along the 
flat route south. They avoided the treeway. 
They drove 60 down a wide residential 
street that had an extra parking lane for 
the houses. The homes stood still, front 
lawn to pavement, alongside the speeding 
traffic. Stoplights broke up the pattern and 
the cars raced from one light to the next. 
Then they went on again. Now it was late, 
and it was dark except for the street lights 
along the row of front lawns. 

“Stop and go,” said the passenger. 


“Yeah.” The driver turned on the radio. 
Another stereo advertisement, and then 
some more ads, then some music. 

“It’s so flat.” 

“The music?” 

“The road,” said the passenger. 

“Yeah,” said the driver. 

“Sure is flat.” 

Another red light was ahead. The car 
slowed then stopped. It was late at night, 
and no cars passed through the green 
intersection, then it was yellow, and then 
theirs was green, and they rolled through. 
The car picked up speed again, passing 
through another flat town of a theater, 
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‘¢,..$o light and soft...this recreation of baroque 
dance in a modern sensibility is exquisite.” 
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drugstore, surf shop, and Taco Bell. 

‘You know,” said the scientist, ‘‘about 
the desert.” 

“I do?” asked the driver. 

“Of course. You should.” 

“I’ve never been there;” said the driver, 
“to the desert.” 

“‘That’s not true.” 

“T should know,” 


“That’s what I said.’ The scientist 
looked out at the dark sky. “You know 
plants in the desert have weird roots.” 

“Of course.” 

“Really, ‘cause there’s no water.” 

“True,” said the driver. 

“And since there’s no water, or damn 
little, the roots have to live and grow very 
shallow.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Sure, close to the surface, you know?” 

“T should.” : 

“Yeah, right: And these shallow roots 
spread out shallow, like I said, but they’re 
also pretty frail and delicate, so that they 
can soak up every drop of moisture.” 

“Then what?” 

“What?” 

‘**Then what happens.” 

“Then that way they live. Obviously.” 

“Obviously. But they live on just a little 
moisture, yeah?” 

‘Pretty damn little.” 

“Lucky to be alive, I'd say,” said the 
driver. 

“Well.” They stopped at another red 


‘light. It turned green and the car started 


moving again. 

‘“‘Sure is flat through here,” said the 
passenger. 

“I know,” said the driver. 

A commercial sign on the side of the 
road-said, [f your cup runneth over, turn 
off the tap. The wide street ran on. 

‘I have a theory,” said the passenger, 
‘about the dancing.” 

“TI don’t care,” said the driver. 

_ “Ah, good. See, it’s always seemed to me 

that humans dancing seem, I think, like 
they're doing what some birds do when 
they court each other. When they mate: it’s 
a ritual.” 

“You’ré@ babbling.” 


What?” | 

‘*Explains the disco; why they do that,” 
said the passenger. , 

“Birds mating?” 

“No,” The car was rolling to another 
stop light. “Well, yeah, that’s right. The 
dancing is like the birds.” 

“For the birds.” 

,. “Write it down; we can use it.”’ 

*‘No, no massive metaphors.” The car 
was moving again. ““We need facts.”’* 

Fuck the facts,” said the passenger. 
“You write like you drive.” 

“Birds,” said the driver as he slowed at 
another yellow, then red light. The scien- 
tist dropped his bottle on the floor at the 
abrupt stop. . 

“See?” he said, and he was right. 


y 


‘ ¥% any days had passed. Southern 
California had been spent. The 
driver and the scientist hadn’t 


stepped foot in Los Angeles. They hadn’t 
stepped foot anywhere. They had rolled 
through it all. They’d examined it, some- 
how, and they’d bought some of it, but it 
seemed large. The ride north, up the coast, 
was mostly silent. 

“This is all very fitting,” said the scien- 
tist. He had a brandy bottle between his 
legs. He was reading the label. 

‘No, please,” said the driver. 

‘nobody has nothin’ til they earned 
ite 

“Come on.” 

**..nobody knows nothin’ til they learn- 
ed it.” 

“Jesus.” They were heading home. _ 

‘“That’s the best I can do,” said the 
scientist. “‘Sorry.” 

“It’s OK.” said the driver. They were 
tired. 

“What are we going to do?” asked the 
scientist. ‘ 

“T don’t know. About what?" 

“About the facts. How’re we going to 
sort out all the facts?” 

**I don’t know any facts,” said the driver. 
They were tired, and there was no way 
they could have know that this was the 
story that the driver would write. And out 
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Interview with Hayden White 
Tropics of Discourse 


by Scott Forter 


ae a 

r  et’s start with your-notion of metahistory. Would it 

i be fair to characterize metahistory as a self-conscious- 

ly subjective writing of history that explains as it 
interprets and interprets as it explains? 


That’s a fair way of discussing it. Metahistory was an - 


attempt to combine a theory of narrative of the sort you find 
in literature and linguistics, the work that had been done on 
the theory of explanation, notions of understanding that had 
been developed by certain philosophers over the past 25 
years or so, and a kind of ideological analysis of narrativity 
itself. 

Much of the difficulty in the humanities and social 
sciences we’re experiencing today has to do with the fact 
that people take it for granted that fictional discourse and 


factual discourse are diametrically opposed. Oftentimes, 


when people make a distinction between literal and figurative 
speech, they assume it’s quite easy or at least possible to 
draw a firm line between the two. I think that what modern 
linguistics, psychoanalysis, and ideological analysis show is 
that, especially when you’re dealing with the past, there’s a 
large element of construction that goes into the making of 
the discourse. Therefore, to determine whether a historical 
account is valid or not it’s not enough to go and look at the 
facts, because what you have in the discourse is an attempt 
to make a particular congeries of facts “add up” to 
something. 

Central to your discussion of the text is what you call 
tropes, the linguistic catergories you offer as archetypes of 
discourse. 

What I came to believe is that when people look at a field 
of happening and try to really answer the question of what’s 
happening there, they must name what’s happening there. 
They must make a. distinction between what’s in the 
foreground, what’s in the background, what represents the 
subject, what’s the context. And they do this in the very act 
of using ordinary language, even before they begin to 
analyze anything. I needed some way of characterizing 
these different ways, or modes, of initial description. So 
that’s why I went to the theory of linguistic tropes which is a 
very old theory, by the way. 

So you are going back to Vico and Nietzche, and your 
analysis isn’t rooted in contemporary structuralist analysis? 

I’ve learned a great deal from the French structuralists 


_ and their American counterparts, such as Jakobson. I 


borrow what I can from them. Much of their work in 
semiotics and language theory has led to a revival of interest 
in people like Vico and Nietzsche and so on, precisely 
because, in their discussions of language and its relationship 
to consciousness, they had anticipated a lot of the things that 
modern linguistics has come around to. 

In one of the essays in Tropics of Discourse you 
describe historians as “cultural necrophiles’’— 

In their worst incarnation they are people who just study 
old things because they like old things, or dead things 
because they’re dead; and they get some satisfaction out of it. I 
was being a little harsh there. , 

Antiquarian historiography has its place. But it just 


provides you with the things you want to analyze...Historians” 


are notoriously anti-theoretical. When you become theoreti- 
cal, you’re doing philosophy of history and that’s not 
straight history. The people that really latched onto Metahist- 
ory were literary theorists interested in narrative, rhetorical 
analysis, and certain philosophers. ; 

Was there any common criticism that emerged in the 
reviews of Metahistory? 

Most of the reviews were positive, but many of them say 
the same thing that Brown says about being critical of 
everyone else’s views and not taking my own into account. 


My answer to that is that its impossible when you’re doing - 


criticism to be metacritical about your own position...Unlike, 
let us say, a Marxist, who may say that everybody else’s 
view is tainted by ideology except my own, I say everyone’s 


~ view is tainted by ideology and so is mine. So the reader 


should be on the lookout. Let the reader turn my own 
methodology back on myself, if he or she wants. That’s fine. 
Were you always an intellectual pirate, to use N.O. 
Brown's term, eschewing traditional disciplinary boundaries? 
I had to earn my license, as it were. I originally studied as 


er er ne a_medievalist; 1 wrote my,dissertation in the Vatican 
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History of Consciousness 


Archives in Rome. But I’ve always been much more 
interested in how people conceived of the past and related it 
to the present than in really tring to reconstruct the past. 
Metaphysically, | don’t think we can say that the “past” 
exists... Nietzsche is quite right when he says that all inquiry 
is motivated in response to some kind of combination of 
pleasure and desire for power. Knowledge, desire, and 
power, it seems to me, enter in combination with one 
another in all sciences, all disciplines, all arts. 

What does this mean in terms of teaching? 

You want students to know why they want to deal with a 
body of knowledge and how they themselves and other 
people go about doing it. That’s why you teach the great 
classics, because they teach you how to think, not what to 
think. It’s not because they have a message that’s eternally 
truthful. I just don’t believe that. 

But that’s certainly not what Robert Hutchins and the 
people who put together the Great Books program believe. 

Right. That’s part of the ideology of humanism, that they 
contain certain models of belief or comportment— 

Pearls of wisdom? 

That’s not true. The great books show us good minds 
constructing worlds for themselves..And so what we want to 
do is stress the activist, or the constructionist element...A 
classic will bear an infinite number of different but correct 
readings. 

So great literature is as much history as is historical 
scholarship? 

Sure, no doubt. I still believe great literature reflects more 
adequately than any institutional document you can find the 
mental set or the humanity of a given epoch in the past. But 
you can never get to that mental set undefiled. What you’ve 
got is texts. So what you need in a theory of education is how 
to read texts. That means you need a general theory of 
reading, and that’s what my next project will be.O 
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Hayden White, Tropies of Discourse: 
Essays in Cultural Criticism 


(Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978) 


A review by Norman O. Brown 


The publication of Hayden White’s collection of essays. 
Tropics of Discourse. gives us all an casy way to learn what 
a rare fellow has dropped in on us here in Santa Cruz. Here 
is a professor of history who makes the bankruptcy of all 
academically respectable ways of studying history his 
starting-point and theme song. The result in his case is. on 
the one hand. a wide-ranging exploration of adjacent 
territory, especially literary studies. to renew the stock by 
cross-fertilization. He is whole-heartedly committed to 
inter-disciplinary studies, and openly cultivates the amateur 
versatility that goes with that path. A favorite word in his 
textis ntediation: White is in the middle. in the muddle: he is 
the perfect man for the History of Consciousness program. 

White's whole enterprise is experimental: consistency is 
not a value: the essay is his natural form. Properly read. 
Tropics of Discourse is the record of a mind in motion: 
traces of where he has been rather than where he is now. It 
is. in fact, misleading to read his “Introduction” first. 
because it was written last. It obviously comes after the last 
essay, in which White registers the Absurdist movement in 
contemporary thought, looks into the void of Derrida, and 
joins in the mani¢ laughter. The “Introduction” reads like 
wn attempt to sober up the morning after. 


Stuff on a hill 


White’s freewheeling explorations revolve around cer- 
tain fundamental preoccupations and observe certain fixed 
Stars. Of the fixed stars the most prominent is Vico, the 
eighteenth century philosopher of history who supplied 
James Joyce with the vicociclometer used to make F innegans 


‘Wake. But White has an open eye for every new meteor 


the academic sky: the French’ structuralists and anti- 
structuralists pass in revicw: the essay on Foucault is the 
best I know in English. The fundamental preoccupation in 


‘White, as in Vico, is with language, with myth, with poetry. 


Again and again he returns to the metaphorical character of 
all language: the poetical character of any narrative: the 
fictive character of himan consciousness. His most ambi- 
tious effort, expanded into his book Metahistory but 
outlined in severa] essays in Tropics, is an attempt to 
develop Vico’s suggestion of a correlation between: basic 
types of linguistic tropes, basic forms of society, and basic 
forms of historical narrative.-His most serious defect is his 
failure to apply his critical insights to himself. He can 
brilliantly expose the poetical and dramatistic urges under- 
lying the monumental objectivity of E.P. Thompson's The 


Making of the English Working Class, but he is not 


conscious about his own style and tropes. And his expositions 
of other thinkers, even Vico, lapse into conventional 
paraphrasing and thus violate his own awareness of the 
subtleties involved in transcription—his own message that 
the medium is the message (or the style is the man). But if he 
were consistent and self-conscious, he might not be able to 
be a professor at all. And that would be a great loss. 
White's great merit as a writer, and as an intellectual 


With Spring comes sun, rebirth, and a 
whole lot of art. For those free spirits 
searching for the higher plane the next few 
weeks have much to offer in the way of 
creative expression. (Those looking for an 
excuse for procrastinating away that final 
paper also take note.) 


Perhaps the most unusual “happening” 
of our young year will be the Ides of March 
celebration of ‘“‘Awake for Finnegans 
Wake.” A dusk to dawn recreation of 
Joyce’s anti-novel, this wake will comprise 
of film, readings, Irish folk music, Gracehop- 
pers and an 8ft. liver will certainly add a 
new dimension to “multi-media.” 


While the rays are now out in force the 
Winter Dance Theater Concert is yet to 
come. The name is certainly a seasonal 
misnomer, but the student-faculty collabora- 
tion is sure to be in line with the sunny 
natural forces. There will be three 7-piece 
performances, March 9, 10, 11, 8PM at 


Performing Arts. Ruth Solomon, the Dance ..|. 


Program Director will perform her solo 
Rituals while accompanied by David Cope. 
Cope, a true one-person band, willappear 


on stagewhile playing the cello, wind chimes, - 


drum, and voice (?). Guest instructers, Bill De 
Young and Claudia Melrose will also perform 
solos. In addition, each of the faculty have 
choreographed student dance pieces. 


Solomon and De Young will perform a .|° 


duet, Ash of Roses. . 

In a more traditional vein (the old ways 
ain’t bad) the Baroque Dance Theater will 
be found at the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall, Saturday, March 10, at 8:30. The 
UCSC Symphonic Band can be -heard 


Sunday in the Crown Dining Hall at 2:30 


m. 
: With such fine weather and fine entertain- 
ment that 10-page paper is certain not to 
get done. 

Spring is here—time like Finnegan, to 
begin again. 


Somes of the world’s most celebrated and masterful Stylists of Baroques music are 


coming to UCSC on March 8, as the Committee on Arts on Lecture brings the famed 
Kuyken Quartet-to the Performing Arts Theater for an 8 pm concert. 


é 
presence on our campus, is the cheerful energy with which 
he carries on. He has survived the great nausea of disillusion- 
ment with conventional historicism. He is fully aware that 
the Humanities in American academia is not a Stately 
edifice but a devastated landscape. Like Nietzsche, he has 
the courage to find this prospect exhilarating. White is a 
natural-born pirate: he recognizes no boundaries; he is right: 
there are none. He is reconnoitering new territory all the . 
time to see what he can pick up. We start again from scratch, 
hunting for bits and pieces in the rubble (bricolage). White is 
also tough and pugnacious: my friend Jack Schaar on first 
making his acquaintance wrote that White liked to go right 
up to-an idea and punch it in the nose. He is also gregarious: 
you can hear his cheerful shout “eureka” as he calls us over to 
see the latest from Paris. — 

Norman O. Brown is a professor of Humanities at UCSC 
and a fellow of Cowell College. The author of Hermes the 
Thief, Love’s Body, and Closing Time, Brown is perhaps 
best-known for Life Against Death: The Psychoanalyti- 
cal Meaning of History. 
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SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711): 7% SOLUTION | 
w/DEATH ON THE NILE, Thursday-Thursday. Mid- 

‘night series, ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW, 
Friday-Saturday. 


NICKELODEAN. (426-7647): ENTER THE DRAGON 
w/THE YKUZA; MUSTANG w/DERBY, Thursday- 
Thursday. 


U.A. CINEMA (426-8383); HARDCORE w/THE EYES 
OF LAURA MARS; AGATHA, Thursday-Thursday. 
Mid-night series, SILENT RUNNING w/THX 1138, 
Friday-Saturday. 


RIQ THEATER (423-3200): GOOD GUYS WEAR 
BLACK, Thursday-Thursday. 


DEL MAR THEATER (425-0616): GLACIER FOX; 
TAKE DOWN w/ONE ON ONE, Friday-Thursday. 
WARRIORS w/BRINKS; DAYS OF HEAVEN, Thurs- 
day-Thursday .. 


41ST AVENUE PLAYHOUSE (476-8841): AN UN- 
MARRIED WOMAN; SUPERMAN; ICE CASTLES, 
Thursday-Thursday. 


APTOS TWIN (688-6541) NORTH AVENUE IR- 
REGULARS; EVERY WHICH WAY BUT OSE. 
Thursday-Thursday. 


CAPITOLA THEATER (475-3518): KING OF THE 


GYPSIES w/WHICH WAY IS UP, Thursday-Tuesday. 
MOVIE; MOVIE w/CROSSED SWORDS, Wednesday- 
-. Thursday. 


by R. Hanrahan 


Symptoms include a slight headache, a small bump — 
located on the bridge of the nose, and a faint greenish tint 
which invades the skin. As the disease spreads, the skin 
hardens into a leathery toughness and the small bump be- 
comes a pointed animal’s horn. Although few doctors would 
be able fo render an accurate diagnosis, these symptoms 
undoubtedly indicate the onset of ‘rhinoceritis,’ all but one 
_of the characters turn into snorting, stampeding quadrupeds. 
Such a shocking transformation has not yet struck the 20 
students enrolled in UCSC professor John Hellweg’s 
theatre arts course, ““Ionesco SV ORRRDOR: ” But after veces 


WOMENSWORKS PRESENTS 


- The Ks Berkk Women's Music Collective 


poetic politics in rhythm and harmeny-love songs. too! 


pus Rita Lackey 


original gospel. blues. and jazz influenced piano and vocals 
Saturday: March I7 © 


Kresge Town Hall, vii < 8:00 
tickets at UC Box Office and the door 
ane. . is 


donation $4.00 


‘ndy Downs, raging, West Side Manson, and close 
Arent friend of Bonzo Fury, will open an exhibit 


f his most questionable works over at Oakes, on 
March 9. 

The exhibit demonstrates an extreme misunderstanding 
between surfing and oilstrokes, and it is probably one of the 
finest.art shows of the quarter. It will run through March 15 
in the Oakes Lounge Gallery. 

There’s a-reception tomorrow at 3 pm, and it is rumored 


‘Andy will stand on his head, with both feet. 


lonesco-itis stampede; 


of studying the collected writings of Ionesco, Hellweg and 
his students have undergone profound changes of a less 
drastic nature. ; 

Eugene Ionesco, the Rumanian-born French playwright, 
ranks among the foremost dramatists of this century. A 
compatriot of Beckett, Pinter, and Genet, he is one of the 
creators of the dramatic genre “Theatre of the Absurd.’ 

Ionesco will be residence at UCSC this spring, as a senior 


lecturer in French literature, under the auspices of the . 


French Visitor’s Program, sponsored by UCSC’s Board of 
Studies in Literature. During his month-long stay at UCSC, 
the playwright will join assistant professor Anne-Marie 
Hiller’s undergraduate sminiar—French Literature 180: 
eee ee of ie read, discuss and comment on 


Philosopher, au 
Meiners Oaks, in Ojai, California: 


TALKS: 


Saturda' ee 
April 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22 


DISCUSSIONS: _ 
Tuesday-Thursday 
April 10, 12, 17, 19 


A $3.00 donation is requested to cover 
the many Sees of arranging the 
talks. This may be given at the eh- 
trance or sent in advance to: 
Krishnamurti Foundation 
Box 216, Ojai, CA 93023 . - 


THE WHOLENESS 
OF LIFE 


New talks and dialogues 
disclose fresh aspects of 
Krishnamurti's teaching 
Krishnamurti discusses with 
physicist David Bohm and 


the direct perception of the world by 
Consciousness itself can be achiqved. 
$7.95 at bookstores 


thor a and teacher will speak at the Dak Grove, 1 


Movies on a Hill 


One more time, short and sweet as Shirley Temple, here’s 
your week’s movies: 

Tonight, they’re showing The Shadow Catcher, at 
classroom 1, at 7:30 pm. And if your body casts a shadow 
on a sunny day, you get in free. So does everybody else. 

Also tonight, you can see The Magus, at 8, or 10:15 pm. 
That one costs a dollar, and it will be at Stevenson. 
| Then tomorrow, Friday, eh? you might see The Good 

Earth at 105 Oakes. It will be showing at 7, and at 9:30, and 
at midnight, and next month on TV. It’ll cost you any way 

you look at it. Get it? One dollar. 

Also,on Friday, at Classroom 2, It’s a Gift, and Million 
Dollar Legs will be appearing side by side; at 7, for a dollar. 

You won’t believe it, but my limited resources list no 
movies on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. That can’t be 
right, and you read it here first. 

Dusty Tuesday is western night at classroom 2, with Cat 
Ballou, and Destry RidesAgain. They'll cost you a buck, 
tinhorn, at 7:30. 

The same night becomes mud, as Rain wil be showing at 
Stevenson. Wear your galoshes and bring a dry dollar. 
Wasn’t this quarter just a reel to reel blast? 


Spring quarter will begin with an evening of mystical 
Hasidic folk music. The appearance of Rabbi Shlomo 
Carlebach will take place at Performing Arts on Tuesday, 
April 3, the second day.of classes. 


his works. 

As a prologue to the author’s arrival in May, a series of 
short Ionesco plays and scenes will be presented by 
Helfweg’s “Invisible Workshop” at midnight on Friday 
March 1 6th and Saturday March 17th at the Santa Cruz Art 
Center Theatre. In the course of two nights, six different 
pieces will be performed, and the plays may possibly be 
scheduled for the following weekend as well. Admission will 
be free of charge. 


When the bizarre and unexpurgated fantasies and dreams 
of Ionesco are brought to life in the dead night by the players 
of the ‘Invisible Workshop’ an intriguing spectacle should 
result. Be there! 


$2.00 
STUDENTS 


CINEMA 


MIDNITE MADNESS 

FRI. & SAT. MARCH 9 & 10 
TWO SCIENCE FICTION MOVIE 
- CLASSICS—TOGETHER! 


An incredible adventure... 
that journeys beyond 
imagination! 


4 “silent 
running” 


; S 
oe THX IIS8 
Written & Directed by George “Starwars” Lucas 


FRI. AND. SAT. AT MIDNIGHT 
$2.50 General $2.00 Student 
SEE YOU AT MIDNIGHT! 
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Rocky and Bullwinkle’s Emporium 


by Gary L. Sperling 


“Memories may be beautiful and ‘yet.:.” 
was sitting at ‘home on Saturday morning staring at an 
[ee refrigerator and wondering where my next piece 
cof French Toast was going to come from, when I started 
thinking about Yogi Bear (He will sleep ’till noon but before 
it’s dark, he’ll have every picnic basket that’s in Jellystone 
Park). What a role model. 

But instead of stealing food, I turned on the T.V. to catch 
some cartoons that would carry me away from my burning 
hunger (there weren’t even any Pop-tarts left.) 

Suprise! Cartoons today are practically non-existent, and 
what few there are, aren’t worth watching. I mean “Super 
friends” and “Scooby’s All-Stars” aren’t exactly my nen of 
entertainment. 

Thankfully, not every great cartoon show has been 
retired. The Bugs Bunny - Road Runner Hour has even 
been extended to an hour and a half, but none of the cartoons 
on it are new. It doesn’t matter though; I could watch the 
Coyote fall off cliffs and get smashed by his Acme 
contraptions forever. 

Aside from Bugs himself, some of the truly fine cartoon 
characters are seen on this show. Sylvester and Tweety, 


Making movies at Mustang 


by Todd Logan - 


ustang: House of Pleasure, opening today at the 
Nickelodian, is a documentary about the largest 
legal brothel in the U.S, Mustang Ranch in 
Nevada Such a setting would seem to be the ideal target of a 
‘documentary concerned with social reform, morality, or the 
empty: lives of the subjects themselves, but producer- 


director Robert Guralnick seems to be more concerned with 
making a celluloid freak show. His approach is so shallow 
that it destroys any serious content the film might have 
contained, and turns it instead into a jumbled series of 
vignettes with no connecting thread. 

Guralnick makes his first error by treating his subject 
matter in terms of its economic stability. When within the 
Ranch, the emphasis is entirely on prostitution as a 
successful business venture, rather than on the thoughts and 


“SANDWICHES AND HOT DISHES” 
HOT AND COLD SANDWICHES TO GO 
CATERING 
HOMEMADE DESSERTS & SALADS 


OPEN 
9 AM-6PM 
CLOSED SUNDAY 


206 LAUREL STREET 
CORNER OF PACIFIC 
ANTA ssi a 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
= 


XEROX.-& BINDING 
ON CAMPUS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 


non-profit & self-supporting 
’ MeHENRY’ LIBRA: dati > of > i J . 


Yosemite Sam, Elmer Fudd, Foghorn Leghorn-the overbear- 
ing chicken “I say, I say that’s ajoke’son,”” Daffy Duck, and 
of course the incorrigible Tasmanian Devil. It’s reassurring 
to still see Bugs and Daffy singing “‘Overture, turn on the 
lights, this is it, we'll hit the heights...” with all of the 
characters marching behind them. 

By far the best cartoons of all time have vanished from 
T.V., but they are still very much alive at the Dudley Do- 
Right Emporium in Hollywood. Of course I’m speaking of 
the Jay Ward family of shows: Super Chicken, Hoppity 
Hooper, George of the Jungle, Tom Swift and my own 
personal heroes, Bullwinkle and Rocky. The tone of their 
show was set from the opening segment, when B and R are in 
a parade signing autographs and Bullwinkle signs his “‘John 
Smith.” Rocky turns and says‘‘But your name is Bullwinkle” 
to which he replies “‘I know, but that’s too hard to spell.” 

There is something strangely endearing about the kind- 
hearted Moose and Squirrel from Frostbite Falls, Minnesota. 
For those who feel that cartoons are childish, find another 
medium from the early sixties that dealt as wittily with the 


‘Cold War. Through the characters of Boris Badenov and 


Natasha, we saw that the bumbling plots of the Russian 
spies only failed because our heroes were even more inept. 

Mr. Peabody and Sherman took us through the ‘“‘Way- 
Back machine” to visit historical figures and make outstanding 


feelings of the prostitutes themselves. There is even a 
statement at the beginning by Joe Conforte, Mustang's 
owner, about giving the working man “ good service at.a fair 
price.” This emphasis gives the film a flat, one-sided feeling 
that almost makes the viewer forget he is watching real 
people, not department store manikins. 

Because Mustang Ranch is treated as a business, it is 
natural that the focus of the film should fall on Conforte, the 
man who founded and still owns Mustang. We see him being 
dressed by a servant, buying a car with only a small portion 
of the huge bankroll he carries with him, and smoking cigars 
so huge that even Orson Welles would suffocate. Conforte 


. is a flamboyant man, but Guralnick does not understand 


that flamboyance and charisma are two different things, and 
Conforte’s obnoxious personality helps to make the film 
thoroughly unpleasant Even with Conforte, though, Gural 
nick sticks largely to business, and we must listen to the 
owner reminisce about “when we opened this place with 
only two girls.” 

The film jumps continuously back and forth between 
Conforte and the Ranch, and each time it does so there is the 
fresh hope that someone will say something intelligent. 
Guralnick, however, seems to avoid intelligence on pur- 


EFIT ft BATT, 
MEN'S SHEL TERE D 
Or riposa bone 


ALIVE 
MEG CHRISTIAN 

TERESA TRULL 
FRI .- MAR 9 


SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


@TICKETS $5 IN ADVANCE - $6 AT DOOR 
Available at Santa Cruz. Meateres. San Jove 
Bex Office: The Kite Shep/tas interconnections and 

at Bass outlets. Reservations for childcare. 
ehecienatrs and sign interpreter-call 425-5482 © 
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-ing and often laughable. Particularly annoying is the 


puns about their lives. For sheer ineptitude there was 
Dudley Do-Right; and Fractured Fairy Tales provided 
even more outrageous puns. Clearly Bullwinkle and Rocky 
was not just a show for children. 

“Hey Rocky!” says Bullwinkle. ‘Watch me pull a rabbit | 
out of my hat. Nothing up my sleeve (Bullwinkle rips off his 
sleeve) Presto! (He pulls out a lion) Whoops. Don’t know “4 
my own strength.” 

But they’re all gone. Magilla Gorilla. Gigantor. Top Cat: 
gone. Herman and Catnip. Ricochet Rabbit: gone. Huckle- 
berry Hound. Touche Turtle: gone. Is Felix the Cat gone? 
Righty-O! (I thought that whenever he gets in a fix he 
reaches into his bag of tricks). Even the rodents and insects 
are gone. Mighty Mouse. Atom Ant. Fearless Fly. Alvin 
and the Chipmunks! gone, gone, gone. ' 

And they won’t let me forget. it. Tennegsee Tuxedo is 
whispering in my ear: ‘‘Phineas-J. Whoopee. You’re the 
greatest!” ~ t 

Woody Woodpecker is hammering at my brain. : 

The Archies are pleading ‘‘Suger. Aw honey honey.” 

Fred Flintstone is banging on the door. 

George Jetson is trapped on the automatic dog walk. 

But what can I do? 

If there’s a cartoon heaven, you know they gota Rell of a 
show. 
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pose, and focuses instead on the already well known aspects 
of the business, and thus gives the viewer no new informa- 
tion. The few times he lets the girls speak for themselves; : 
instead of just watching them work, all we get are cute little 
statements like, “‘I don’t count.’em, I just screw ’em.” 
Guralnick’s shallow treatment of all concerned oid be 
less irksome if he didn’t pretend to be making such a serious ° 
film, but his pretensions of social commentary are uninvolv- 


Dragnet-style ending telling the fates of several of the 
prostitutes: “ Jane is now training to be a legal secretary. 
Janice. whereabouts unknown. Chi-Chi is still working at 
Mustang.” This type of ending might have been effective if 
Guralnick had delved deeper into the girls’ personalities, 
but as it is the ending simply reminds us how superficial the 
film was. 

In general, Mustang is a documentary not. intelligent 
enough to have intellectual appeal, and not racy enough to 
be exploitative, Perhaps a more apropriate title for the film 
would be Mustang: House of Tedium. 1 recommend that 
you see it if you're really into prostitution, soto speak, but as 
a stimulating documentary Mustang fails to turn the 
trick 0 


Hone Cooking 
at Moderate Prices 


Enjoy the unique 
flavor of Japan 


Dinner: 
scary Awtn =; 30-9:30 


open 7 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
aaier gee 1 2-2:30 
Closed Mondays 


Qe 
SUKEROKU. 


+701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz.426-6660 . . 
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Thursday 


Movies 


The Shadow Catcher/film analyzes Edward Curtis’ 
heroic obsession with capturing the “Vanishing 
American Indian” in classic photographs, 7:30 
p.m., Classroom 1. Free. 

The Magus with Anthony Quinn. 8 and 10:15 
p.m., Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. students 75¢, 
others $1. 


' Concerts 


The Kuyken Quartet will play early baroque music, 
8 p.m., Performing Arts Theater. General $4.50, 
students and senior citizens $3. 

Lectures 


Luncheon/Lecture—Pavel Machotka, UCSC pro- 
fessor of psychology and provost of College Eight: 
“Cezanne and His Landscapes.”~-11:30 a.m.-1:30 
p.m., Dream Inn/$5 payable at door. Advance 
reservation required; call 429-2530 (Public Affiars 
Lecture Series) 

John Razz, Nautilus Alliance: “Indigenous People’s 
Resistance to Nuclear Industry,” 7:30 p.m., Oakes, 
Rm. 105. Donations accepted. 

Reyner Banham, State University of N.Y. at Buffalo 
School of Architecture and Environmental Design: 
“Damn Yankees and Dixie Dams,” 8 p.m., Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3. Free. 

Meetings 


The Santa Cruz Community Credit Union is hold- 
ing an open meeting to discuss Community Devel- 
opment lending. 6:30-8:30, 817 Pacific Ave. 
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Friday 


Movies 


The Good Earth with Paul Muni, Louise Rainer/7, 
9:30 and midnight, Oakes, Rm. 105. $1. 

It’s a Gift andMillion Dollar Legs, plus 2 W.C. 
Fields\shorts. 7 p.m., Classrom IT. $1 (children 
under 12, 50¢) 

Theater 


Dance Theater Concert—Choreographers: Claudia 
Melrose, Ruth Salomon, Bill DeYoung/8 p.m., 
Performing Arts Theater. General $3, $2.50, stu- 
dents and senior citizens $2/1.50. (Through the 
11th) 


: Lectures 


A correspondent from Worker’s Vanguard will dis- 


“cuss the current UFW strike. 7 p.m., Oakes, Rm. 


102, free. 

Baba Ram Dass, spiritual luminary, 7:30 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3. $2. 

Sports 


_ Men’s Basketball Game/UCSC versus Defense 


Language Institute, 7:30 p.m., West Gym/free. 
Meetings 


Newman meeting and liturgy, 7:30 p.m., Kresge. 
Rust Rm 

“Hands Off Vietnam"’—silent peace vigil, noon 
hour at town clock, Org. Com. §.C. Peace Council. 
Come Join Us! — 


Miscellaneous 


Blood Drive. The Red Cross bloodmobile will be at 
the E. Field House from Noon-5 p.m. Anyone who 
gave blood at the last blood drive on Feb. 2nd will 
be ineligible to give blood. (56 days must elapse 
between donations) 

Forum— The U.F..W. in Struggle. There will be a 
reporter from Worker’s Vanguard to give an eye- 
witness acount of the current strike of the farm- 
workers in the Imperial Valley. All are encouraged 
to attend and support the farmworkers. Oakes 102, 
7:30 p.m. 

Concerts 


Solar Plexis, specializing in jazz, rock, classical 
and ethnic music, that is a fusion, will be at 
Kuumbwa, 9 p.m., $3.50. 

There will be a jazz concert at 9 p.m. by Max 
Harstein at Primavera Bookstore. $2. Friday and 
Saturday. : 

A Benefit concert-for the Battered Women’s Shelter 
with Meg Christian, Teresa Trull and Alive! At the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. Tickets at UCSC 
and Santa Cruz Box Offices. Call 425-5482 for 
sign language, wheelchair or child care. 8 p.m. 


Doc and Merle Watson, at UCSC on April 6. 


10 
Saturday 


Concerts 


The Santa Cruz Bach Society, a campus-commun- 
ity musical organization under the direction of Julia 
Zaustinsky will perform selected Chorales and the 
seldom performed Missa Brevis in G Major by J.S. 
Bach. 2:30 p.m., Cowell Dining Hall, free. 

Dance Concért/Days of Music and Dance: The 
Splendor of Dresden/Baroque Dance Ensemble, 
Shirley Wynne choreographer, 8:30 p.m., Perform- 


_ing Arts Concert Hall. $1, payable at door only. 
Sports 


Women’s Volleyball Game, UCSC A’s/8 a.m.-5 _ 


p.m., West Gym, free. 

Rugby Game/UCSC I versus Monterey I at 1 p.m., 
UCSC II versus Monterey II at 3 p.m., East Field, 
free. 

Women’s Soccer Game/UCSC versus Stanford at 
2 p.m., East Field , free. 
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Sunday 


Theater 


Resources for Women, Inc. a non-profit, tax- 
exempt organization, is presenting a. one-woman 
play “Solange” this weekend. For more info, call 
Claire Moore, 429-1238 or 426-2535. 
Miscellaneous 


A field trip to Pajaro Dunes by the Santa Cruz Bird 
Club will be led by John and Ricky Warriner. This 
is an instructional trip stressing shorebird and gull 
identification. For more info and directions call 


688-1248. 


Monday 


Concerts , 


UCSC Gamelan Ensemble/6:30 p.m., College V 
Dining Hall, free. 

Art Blakey and the Jazz Messengers will be at 
Kuumbwa at 8 and 10:30. Word has it they are the 
major institution of “hard-bop” soft-bop? What- 
ever, they'll cost $6 in advance, $6.50 at the door. 
Meetings 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 7:30 p.m, 
se Center Library. 
Ss 


Women’s Tennis Game/UCSC versus Dominican 
College/2:30 p.m., West Courts, free. 
Miscellaneous 


Chancellor’s Open Forum—This forum will take 


place 1 week after the chancellor has received the 
committee recommendations regarding re-organi- 
zation. Come hear his thoughts on the matter and 
provide last minute. input. 4:30 p.m., Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3. Free. 

Radio—The Santa Cruz Women’s Radio Collec- 
tive presents “Songs of the Berkeley Women’s 
Music Collective” at 7-10 p.m. on KZSC, 88.1 
FM. 

Religious Observance—Rabbi Greenstein of Palo 
Alto will read the megillah in this traditional 
celebration of the holiday Purim. 7 p.m., Merrill 
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Tuesday 


Movies 


Cat Ballou with Jane Fonda, Lee Marvin and 
Destry Rides Again with James Stewart, Marlene 
Dietrich. 7:30 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. * 


Miscellaneous 


General Biology Seminar—Harry Noller, UCSC 
professor of biology: ‘Structure and Function of 
Ribosomal RNA: Clues to a Molecular Machine.” 


’ 4p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 1, free. 


Dean andF >vosts’ Open Forum—The roles of the 
deans and provosts will most likely be changing 
next year. Explore these changes with them in a 
public setting. 4 p.m., Performing Arts Concert 
Hall, free. 

Whole Earth Seminar—Dave Schwartz, Wood- 
ward-Clyde consultants: “Recurrence of Surface 
Faulting and Large Earthquakes along the Wasatch 
Fault, Utah,” 4 p.m., Applied Sciences, Rm. 165, 
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Wednesday 


Movies 
PBS TV film: Romeo and Juliet/8 p.m., Commu- 
nications, Rm. 105, free. 
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Thursday 


Meetings 


A public meeting to discuss alternative use of the 
Wilder Ranch State Park will be held in the Laurel 
Center Auditorium. This:is the third and last public 
meeting prior to the preparation of a single plan by 
the State Parks and Recreation Agency. 


yin and 
Aarlene 
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SPRING QUARTER REGISTRATION: Con- 
tinuing students; Register for spring quarter by March 
16. Packets and schedules of classes are available 
now: Undergraduates—at your college office; gradu- 
ate students—at the Graduate Division Office. Re- 
turn your packet, with fees, to the Cashier’s Office. A 
$10 late fee will be assessed if your packet is filed or 

after March 16. Winter Quarter ends 
March 19. March 26 is an academic and admini- 
strative holiday. Campus offices will be closed. Spring 
quarter begins March 29. Instruction begins April 2. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WORKING AT 
A SUMMER CAMP THIS SUMMER? If so, 
make note of the following dates. Recruiters will be on 
campus to personally interview students. Thursday, 
March 8 —Clyde Froehlich, BAR 717 RANCH. 
From 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Also: Two Representatives 
from JEWISH CENTERS ASSOCIATION. From 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Wednesday, March 14—John 
& Leslie Clark, FOUR WINDS WESTWARD HO 
CAMP. From 10.a.m. through the afternoon. Mon- 
day, March 19—Two Representatives from CAMP 
TAWONGA. From 9 am. to 5 p.m. For more 
information and interview appointment, visit or call 
Student Employment, Room 125, Central Services, 
X4024. : 


CALIFORNIA INTERSHIP PROGRAM — 
SPRING: The California Internship Program is 
seeking volunteers (and a very few paid interns) for 
their Spring program. There are a variety of 
departments in need of workers and eager to, give 
you experience that could help you later when 
looking for a position in your field of interest. 
(Volunteer work is the stuff a good resume is made 
of!) The Departments include: Air Resources 
Board; Many Environmental Boards; Arts Coun- 
cil; Transportation Agency; Commission on the 
Status of Women; Coastal Commission; Employ- 
ees’ Rights; Real Estate Board; Seismic Safety 
Commission; Various Health Related Boards, i.e., 
Child and Maternal Health, Rural Health,.Cancer 
Research, Preventative Medicine; Tax Boards; 
Law Enforcement Boards; Legal Aid Department; 
Judiciary Council; Community Development; 
Consumer Agency. These positions rangé in re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. Come in and read 
the Internship Directory and get an application for 
the Spring program — some will be on-going 
positions, open in the summer as well. 


.of tasks involving the application of the statistical 


SHIQMO — 


Tuesday, April 3, 8 pm. 
UCSC Performing Arts Theatre 


Tickets at UCSC Box Office 
Students & Seniors: $250 in advance; $3& at door 
General: $330 in advance; $400 at door 


ALL EOP STUDENTS are urged to sign the 
petition in support of Noey Lazano for EOP 
Director. We feel he is the most qualified for the 
job—Concerned EOP students. 


CHANCELLOR’S OPEN FORUM: Monday, 
March 12, 4:30-6:00 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 
III. This forum will take place one week after the 
Chancellor has received the committee recom- 
mendations regarding re-organization. Come hear 
his thoughts on the matter and provide last minute 
input. 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES STUDENTS, 
FACULTY, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
BOARD are invited to attend the first Friday 
Afternoon Colloquium in Religious Studies, 2:30 
p.m., March 9 at the Parkman House (Cowell) 
preceptor’s apartment (Chuck Natanson). This will 
be a pleasant, informal gathering in which students, 


_ faculty, and friends are encouraged to discuss/read 


their research and written work with interested 
fellow-learners. A good idea for persons in the 
midst of theses, too. , 

FINE WORDS: Four evenings of poetry are 
scheduled for 8:00 p.m. at the Laurel Community 
Center, 301 Center St., Santa Cruz. The evenings 
are: Friday, March 9, with Diane diPrima, Michael 
Gorman, Michael. McClure, and Molly Vaux; 
Friday, March 16, with Bill Everson, Denis John- 
son, Robert Hass, Susan MacDonald, and ‘Mark 
Strand; Saturday, April 7, with Peter Everwine, 
Thom Gunn, George Hitchcock, and Frances 
Mayes; Sunday, April 15, with Kenneth Rexroth 
and a special Japanese program featuring musi- 
cians Yofu Matsueda and Kazukiku Higaki. 


IONESCO ONE-ACTS, midnight performances 
at the Santa Cruz Art Center Theater, Friday and 
Saturday, March 16 & 17, free. ’ 


U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS has an 
opening beginning Summer, 1979, for a Statistician 
in the Los Angeles office. The student intern will be 
assigned to the Current Populations Survey, the 
largest demographic survey conducted by the Cen- 
sus’ regional offices. Duties will consist of a variety 


: method to the field of ‘data collection. Deadline: 


April 6, 1979. Co-op Ed. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY —Thurs- 
day, March 8, 1979 shall be the 4th annual, NAM 
sponsored, International Women’s Day Celebration. 
To accompany the vegetarian chile dinner, (5-7, 
donaton requested) there will be a women’s mariachi 
band. The program, which begins at 7 p.m., shall 
feature music by Naricy Abrams, talks by.Dorothy 
deLacy on the women’s movement today and a 
historical perspective, Marge Franze on the history of 
IWD and Magali Fernandez on women in Nicar- 
agua’s revolutionary struggles. There will be more 
music, a feminist dance performance and poetry by 
Nami Quinonez and the Parsifals Players. The Laurel 
Community Center has wheelchair access and there 
shall be free childcare. : 
GREENPEACE NEEDS YOUR HELP! We are 
presently compiling a vegetarian recipe book to raise 
desparately needed campaign funds. If you can 
donate your favorite recipe, or help in any way, please 
contact Giovanna at 425-1446. For recipes, please 
write clearly including your name and address. Illus- 
trations are greatly appreciated. Mail to: GREEN- 
PEACE, 125 Beach Street, Santa Cruz, CA, 95060 


GREENPEACE ECO-HIKE: Six month hike 
being organized to raise funds for Greenpeace and 
wilderness preservation. We will hike the Pacific 
Crest Trail from Southern California to British Col- 
umbia. If you can participate in all or part of the hike, 
or have any goods or energy to offer please contact 
Nick at 426-9720 or at 425-1446. College credit can 
be arranged for organization or research involvement. 


GREENPEACE IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
ITS LATEST ENDEAVOR: We have just opened 
an involvement center/retail shop here in beautiful 
Santa Cruz. We can use volunteers for many varied 
activities, and patronage for our shop. If you can lend 
any energy please call Suzanne or Linda at 425-1446, 
or stop in and see us at: GREENPEACE, 125 Beach 
Street, #43, Santa Cruz, CA, 95060 


WOMEN’S STUDIES is having their spring 
quarter orientation April 4 (Wed.) at 4:30 p.m. at 
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FICKETS GENERAL $3.0 
AVAILABLE: UCSC BOX OFFIC! 


DANCI 


Kresge Town Hall. Immediately following will be a - 


general meeting for prospective Women’s Studies 
interns interested in doingfield studies in commun- 
ity organizations dealing with social inequities that 


Particularly affect women and Third World peo- 


ples. Organic, vegi refreshments and great enter- 
tainment will be part of the program. For further 


* information, please contact the Women’s Studies 


offie at 429-2658. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FIELD PROGRAM 
GRANT ANNOUNCEMENT: Grants for stu- 
dent field research. The Environmental Field Pro- 
gram is now accepting grant requests of up to 
$4,000 from UCSC students planning field re- 


search related to real environmental issues or 


problems. Baseline studies that describe the fauna, 
flora, geology, archaeology, or other features of 
natural areas involved in planning programs are 
appropriate. Projects that relate policy or planning, 
land-use history, or political studies to natural area 
concerns are also sought. Grants of up to $1,500 


will be awarded for individual projects, and up to - 


$4,000 for large group projects. Between 15 and 
30 projects will be selected. Grant requests must be 
submitted on or before March 23, 1979. Proposals 
will be accepted again in fall 1979 and spring 1980. 
Grant applications, requirements for the prepar- 
ation of proposals, and further information may be 
obtained at the Environmental Field Program off- 
ice, Room 317, Clark Kerr Hall. 


AWARENESS PROGRAM: Members of the 


campus community interested in sharing some of 
the experiences of people who are hearing-limited 
are cordially invited to take part in the Office of 
Handicapped Student Services’ second Awareness 
Program on March 12, 1979, from 10:00 a.m. to 
12:00 p.m. at the Cowell Health Center Confer- 
ence Room. There is no charge for the program. 
Reservations are necessary due to limited seating. 


‘THE COMMUNITY STUDIES BOARD will 


be holding its spring quarter, 1979 orientation 


‘ meeting on Friday, March 30th at 10:00 a.m. It will 
be held in 145 Clark Kerr Hall. Several members of 


the Board’s faculty, staff and senior student body 
will be’ there to discuss the major and answer 
questions pertaining to it. 
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banks, John “Razz” Cohn, Phil McManus, 
Steve Belling, and myself. 

These legal proceedings will have con- 
sequences forallof us. The PNFF office is 
at (408) 425-1275. Any of us may be 
reached through this number. Also try 
423-1626. 

It’s time to say NO to Trident, and to say 


YES to life. 
In Peace, and Hope, 
Dan Haifley 
CHANGING TIMES 


Dear Editor: 
To follow campus events of the past 
weeks on bulletin boards and in the pages 


250 Locust Street. Call 427-3500 for 
information & times. { 


Palace 


AN SUpplics 


1308 PACIFIC / 
427-1770 


oN 


? 


has or has not subsequently been able to _ 
apply its knowledge, whether one could 


of City.on a Hill Press has been a sad and 
chilling experience. At a university which 
usually attaches such high importance to 
diversity and freedom of choice, a group of 
students and faculty members would quash 
the letter grade option and arguments in its 
favor in the name of perpetual innovation 
and militant intellectual avant-gardism. 
Such efforts ignore the simple fact that 


years after one has taken a single course or | 
an entire course of studies, what remains is . 


no so much a recollection of the grade or 
evaluation one’s work earned at the time 
but rather the more personal assessment of 
what the course’s contents were, how one 


have applied time and effort more profit- 
ably in order to derive greater value from 


the course material, the skills of the teacher 
or the opinions of other students, etc. 


In China today, waving the little red 
book of Chairman Mao’s thoughts as proof 
of commitment to one type of orthodoxy is 
out of fashion and the more pragmatic “‘let 
a thousand schools of thought prevail—the 
sky will not fall in” attitude seems to be 
gaining respectability. Does not such a 
change of stance provide the proud radical- 

ism of a publication such as City on a Hill 

or the hurt Jesuit’s pride of Professor 
Norena with an object lesson? 

Yours faithfully, 

(Name withheld by request) 


Write! 


Join the revolution or fight back! In 
either case, arm yourself with a pen and 
send us your letters to the editor. The rules 
are simple. Letters should be no longer 
than one double-spaced typed page. Re- 
member, if they're not typed or if your John 
Hancock is missing, we can’t accept your 
letter (although, you can request that your 


name be withheld). We don’t reprint letters 


sent to other organizations, people or 
publications. So take to the typewriter, 
address an envelope to City on a Hill 
Editor and have your letter in our hands 
by noon Tuesdays. After that, your sub- 
mission becomes our property, right? 


VE. 


Fa a et tal al ae td ae ee a al et ea a ae ee a a 


Check around your campus community. You, too, 
may be able to collect an educational award of up to a 
thousand dollars if you Pitch In! Groups from campuses 
all over the country were awarded $8,750 last year by 
participating in Pitch In! Week. 

This year, Budweiser and ABC Radio Network will 
again reward participating colleges, ‘universities and 
approved campus organizations who participate in Pitch 
In! Week. Five groups will win $1,000 in first place 
educational awards, five second place groups will win 

. $500, and five third place groups will win $250. 
For entry rules and the Pitch In! Week program kit, 
_simply send in the attached coupon. , 3 


1979 National. College Pitch.In! Week Of 
Aprit 2-6. Pitch In! And Win Cash. 


NAME 
COLLEGE 
ADDRESS 
Ole oe is a8 STATE ie 


ORGANIZATION ON CAMPUS 


Mail to: College Pitch In! Week Desk, c/o ABC Radio Network 
1330 Avenue of the Americas, New York: NY 10019: 


Competition void where prohibited by law 
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CLASSIF IED ADS Twenty words for a dollar, a by noon occas 


PERSONALS 


ATTENTION CLASSICAL MUSIC LOVERS 
—Are you looking for tickets to the San Francisco 
(or Monterey County) Symphony? Would you like - 
some anyway? I have season tickets but can’t attend 
all the performances; so if you’d like to buy a pair or 
two of tickets—or have something interesting to 
trade—call Marilyn at 427-3910. 


A SEVEN-YEAR _CYCLE BY LOU 
SCHWARTZ. About 7 years ago I lost the use of 
my speech, lost the use of my left arm, took falls 
while walking in the street, massive depression, etc. 
All signs of a stroke. It took almost five years of 
painstaking medical and other types of sleuthing to 
determine it was not a stroke. What had happened 
was that I collapsed under the superweight of a 
false burden of guilt that a man I thought was a true 
friend, and who was really a psycho from way back, 
had laid on me. In an unguarded moment he laid the 
false and lying seed in my mind that I had been 
guilty of a severe crime against myself and against 
all of the good life-enhancing values that my 
Mother-of-Blessed ‘Memory had instilled in me. 
The. poison he had planted in my mind led to my 
collapse. Once the sleuthing had come up with the 
cause, my recovery got my body and mind back to 


better than they had ever been before. And wouldn’t . 


you guess it, but two very decent, healthy minded, 
kind, young people from Cowell and Stevenson 
befriended’ me, and lo and behold they have had 
their minds poisoned against me by the Cowell 
College values and the Stevenson spirit. So I insert 
this story in CHP, at my expense, in the hope that in 
some small way I might be able to relieve the 
miseries they have been going through ever since 
their good and decent and basically healthy minds 


got poisoned. All other more normal modes of ° 


communicating with them have broken down. They 
are both innocent and not guilty. And the same 
applies to me. 
This time it took only two months and not five 
years to figure out the mystery. 
LOU SCHWARTZ 


POEM BY AE. HOUSMAN, INSERTED 
AND PAID FOR BY LOU SCHWARTZ! 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about-the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


' Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 
And take from seventy springs a score 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 
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TERM PAPERS 


MAKE BETTER IMPRESSIONS WHEN 
THEY’RE ON QUALITY XEROX COPIES AND 
BOUND. PROFESSIONALLY. 

BE SAFE—SAVE AN EXTRA COPY 


with student I.D 
till end of the quarter 


CONNIE 2G 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ ¢ (408) 425-5177 


SANTA CRUZ’S ONLY 


COPY SERVICE WITH: 
OPEN 7 DAYS TIL 10 


xOw3x 


TYPING 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE: Editing, research- 
ing, indexing; typing, production, design. Exper- 
ienced, top quality work. Reasonable rates. 
Stephen, 425-7065. 


TYPING term papers, thesis, resumes, mech. eng. 
equations, letters, etc. IBM Selectric. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 688-0754. 


E. LYN PROFESSIONAL TYPING. IBM 
Correcting Selectric—choice type styles. Westside 
location. Pick-up and delivery. 426-0474. 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL Quality Typing, Editing, Re- 
write, etc. 104 Magnolia Street/425-1105. Mon- 
Fri 7:30-5:30. Saturdays, by appointment. 


SERVICES 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR BODY while studying. 
Ninety minute massage sessions, $15, guaranteed 
to relax, vitalize, balance. Non-sexual. Alan 476- 
9778. 

MOVING? My van and I are for hire, anytime. 
Very reasonable. I’m Boor and need the bucks. 
Alan, 476-9778. 


STUDENT AND ASTROLOGER on campus 
offers discount rates to UCSC students and faculty 
for natal charts , transit interpretations and astro- 
counseling. Diana A-1. Student Apts. 427-1304. 


ENERGY AWAKENING and balancing through 
Integrating Body Technique. Including Body 
Analysis, Acupressure, Polarity and Swedish. ny 
appointment. Donna, 475-4634. 


I WILL GUARANTEE MY TUNE-UPS on all 
American cars and most foreign makes. 8 cyl.-$25. 
6 & 4 cyl.-$20. All parts included. Call Jon, 688- 
0137. 


TELL A FRIEND...Month of March Polarity 
Special—% price introductory offer! Experience a 
healthful one-hour treatment, $7.50 with mention. 
of this ad...(one per customer). Sheila Carillo, 
experienced practioner 336-5670. 


HOLISTIC ASTROLOGY —using the birthchart 
for personal integration. Classes starting March 26. 
An: INTRODUCTION TO THE TAROT class 
starting March 28. Cheryl Martin, 426-4180. 


“HERCUSLEAZ” MOVING/DELIVERY by a 
“fine” human being in a carpeted, econoline van, 
after 10 am, please Neill, 427-1906. 


ASTROLOGY, HANDREADING. life and past 
life reading, new-age classes, wedding, and coun- 
seling. Call Adrienne Kane, 335-4186. 
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INSTRUCTION 


JAZZ IMPROVISATION LESSONS—any in- 


’ strument or voice. GUITAR LESSONS—learn 


songs from your favorite records. Beginners OK. 
Kevin 426-4180. 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, 
State Certified professional training in MAS- 
SAGE and WHOLISTIC HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. Day and evening programs. Call for cata- 
logue 425-7077/ New program starts Feb. 28. 


BASIC FUNCTIONAL ANATOMY for the 
Study of Body Technique. By Donna Cerio. Course 
includes: Lecture, Body Exploration, Body Medi- 
tation and Body Painting. For those who desire a 
simple, yet solid understanding of the human body. 
DAY CLASS, March 12-April 4, Mon. and Wed. 
9:30 am-11:00 am. Night'class, March 12-April 
16, Mon. evenings 7-9 pm. Call for reservation, 
475-4634. 


HEALTH RESOURCE GUIDANCE, nutrition 
consulting, deep relaxation bodywork—call Jerry 
Yanuck, Holistic Health Educator, Certified Mas- 
sage Practitioner, 425-8227 or 425-0801. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL ROOM in furnished flat with view, close 
to downtown and bus. Available to commuter- 
student or teacher on part-time basis, Monday- 
Friday only .Call 425-2521, before 9:00 am. 


HOUSEMATE wanted to share 3 br. condo. Near 
Bay and Nobel with 2 grad. students. Non-smoker/ 
no pets $117/month. Allen or Alex: 423-4457, 
evenings. 


ROOM OFFERED IN LESBIAN FEMINIST 
HOUSE. Lesbian preferred. House near ocean. 
$120 month non-smoker. No pee: Call Tasha 425- 
5482. 


ARTISTS: Workspace available in shared studio 
with atmosphere of support, exchange, and quiet. 


Excellent light. $60 a month including utilities. - 


Portfolio/interview required. Info: 2-D Studio, SC 
Art Center 1001 Center St. 425-0671/427-3816. 


MEN!--WOMEN. Jobs on Ships! American- 
Foreign. No experience required. Excellent pay. 


_ Worldwide travel. Summer job or career. Send 


$3.00 for information SEAFAX, Dept. D-13, Box 
2049, Port Angeles, Washington, 98362. 


MAMA DAWSON’S BAZAAR. 1515 Commer- 
cial Way, S.C. 476-0644, supermarket or secand- 
band stores,” best buys on beds: cots, $8; singles, 
$10; twins, $12; doubles, $14; queens, $16; kings, 
$18. All clothes, 39¢ each, also household items, 
furniture, appliances. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate 
Research. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. 
Box 25097-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 


477-8226. 
TRAVEL 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full ser- 
vice travel agency representing all charter com- 

panies and scheduled airlines. Open 7 days a week 
for your convenience. Maps, books, & luggage, 
student tours, ski trips, Eurail and Britrail Passes, 
Youth hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
Managed by UCSC ’73 alumni. #30 in the Old 


Sash Mill—a five minute walk from the eee 


cal 425-7822. 


» TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus. Everyone 


welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday thru Thursday 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. 


STUDY ABROAD for credit this summer for 
catalogue send $1.00 to AIFS representative. 809 
River St. Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 


| JOIN THE TURTLE 
AND SEE THE OLD 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Have a love affair in Florence, lose yourself in the Louvre, or spend a moonlit 
night on the Acropolis. The Turtle’s 1979, Under 30's World Travel Guide has 35 
incredible travel experiences to choose from. From two weeks to four months in 
length. Contact us now for our 44 page color brochure. 


If you're under 30, Go With The Turtle! 


Y 


For low-cost non-regimented tours 
call your experts in worldwide travel. 


> TRIP & TRAVEL 
*’ PLANNING COMPANY 


a ” #30 Sash Mill * Open 7 days * 425-7822 
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ECO HOF 
SANTA CRUZ 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 


Remember 
US-- 


for all your 
textbook needs 
spring quarter 
—As Always— _ 
5% Cash Discount 
| or 10% credit back 


good for non-text items 
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City on a Hill Press — 8 March, 1979 


open longer hours 
beginning April 2 


RECORD 6+ TAPE IN THE STORE IS ON SALE 
CELEBRATING THE | 


Be JPN NG 


DF OUR NEW OAKLAND & SAN JOSE 


MacArthur/Broadway Center. Stevens Creek Boulevard & Winchester 


LOCATIONS! 


Out there in the Atlantic Ocean onasunshine beach there’s 
going to be an outbreak of revelry this vacation break. And 
after the sun goes down... well, know the effect the 
moonlight has on a celebration. le can only hope it won t 
be a full moon. 

Because from now through April 21 we're operas the 
Bahamas/Paradise Island to a wave of American College 
students. We have reason to believe that the wave may 
reach tidal rtions. Probably because of the price. 

$368 including air fare and hotel. - 

So there itis, young America. We guarantee you the best of 
dancing on the beach, athletic competitions, rum festivals, 

limbo parties and more! 

Beyond that, you're invited to improvise. And since your 
talent for good timing is legendary, we've made prepara- 

tions for you. We're going to be ready. 


$7.98 LP's, Bo ON Oe eee et et 
e Cassettes td 
arid 8-Tracks 


# 30 The Old Sash Mill Open 7 Days * 425-7822 


DATES AVAILABLE: 
(J March 23 - March 31 


() April 6 - April 15 


(1) Alright! Sounds good! I've checked the week I 
want to party and enclosed my $50 deposit. 


Tickets avaliable at all Odyssey Mont B tions 
for the rare a tee Kaun of pony ria Sig bao 

at jumbwa Jaz Center —Monday, 
March 12 th 


pra eng 
1510 if 
9AM TO MIDNIGHT ee 


NASSAU/PARADISE ISLAND 
BAHAMAS COLLEGE WEEKS 


CAPITOLA . 
Kings Paza shopping Gener. FIND), TQQES 
4ist & Capitola Road 


